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Lord Viſc. Mountmorres. | 


MV LORD; 


Pn INDING my Ws . 
edly, under a 3 of pub- 
liſhing this Tranſlation, I beg 
Jenin. to introduce it to the 
World, under your Ln 


Protection. >] 


Proud in the Reflection of 
having been for many Years | 
Preceptor to a Nobleman of 
your Lordfhip's diſtinguiſned 
Abilities, and ſtill more, of one 
whoſe eminent Talents, fo;vnt- 
verſally acknowledged, have uni- 
formly, and ably, been exerted 
in Support cf that Country 


which had the Honor of giving 
AS him 


DEDICATION. 


him Birth, I zealouſly embrace 

this Opportunity of adding my 

feeble Voice to the merited Ap- 
plauſe of a whole Nation, and 

of offering my humble, but ſin- 
cere Tribute of Reſpect, Admi- 
ration, and miele to a Ge- 
nius ſo exalted, and to a Conſiſ- 

tency ſo rare. 


5 J have the Honor to be, e 
| with greateſt Deference, 
| Mr Lor D, 

Your Lordſhip's 
macoſt oblig'd and 
obedient humble Servant, 

Wu. Ford. 
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PREFACE. 


A VERY curfory peruſal of the 


following Pages might ſerve to con- 


vince the Reader, without any other 


Information, that they never were 
intended to be preſented to the 
Public, at leaſt in their preſent looſe 
Attire, They were, indeed, the 
Amuſement of a leiſure Hour, and 
undertaken. for the ſole Purpoſe of 
affording my gon more Time to be- 
ftow in comprehending and digeſt- 
ing the abſtruſer Science of Meta- 

phyſics, 
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phyſics, at a Period ben I was 
convinced a Tranſlation of this 


| Kind could not be prejudicial, and 
might be ſerviceable to him. Iam 


very far removed from the Vanity 
of wiſhing to be known as an Au- 
thor, and had it not been for ſome 


_ unlucky Circumſtances, this Work 


ſhould have continued ſtill to oc- 
eupy its retired Corner within my 


| Book-oaſe. Having lately heard, to 


my. great Surprize, that! a Tranſ- 


cript had been clandeſtinely obtain- 
ed, I. made it my Buſiueſs to exa-. 
mine into the Trutli of a Report 


1 conld not give Credit to, with- 
aut; the cleareſt Proof, and after 


the malt minute in eme I. 
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actually got Poſſeſſion of a Copy 
avowedly taken from my Manu- 
ſcript. Apprehenſi ve, leſt there 
ſhould be more ſurreptitious Co- 
pies, and anxious, leſt greater De- 
feats ſhould creep in, than the 
Tranſlation originally poſſeſſed, 
I have determined to venture it 
into life, though under every Dif- 
advantage ariſing from precipita- 
tion; and truſt that the Peculiarity 
of theſe Circumſtances, will in ſome 
Degree apologize for its being preſent- 
ed to the Public in ſuch a State as 
ſolicits their Indulgence, while it re- 
lies upon their Candor. 


DIALOGUE I. 


VENUS. Cofip. 


Venus. H OW comes it Cupid, that you, 
who have ſubdued all the other gods, Ju- 
piter, Neptune, Apollo, Rhea, and me your 
mother, have only ſpared Minerva, towards 
whom your torch is cold, your quiver 
empty, and you yourſelf are a blind markſ- 
man, and deprived of the uſe of your 
bow. - | | 
Cup. Mother, I am afraid of her, for ſhe 
is formidable, and ſtern looking, and of 
more than manly fierceneſs, and whenever 
| approach her with my bow bent, ſhe 
terrifies me by ſhaking her creſt, ſo that 1 
tremble all over and my arms fall from 
my hands. 3 | | 

Pen, Was not Mars more terrible? yet 
you difarmed, and conquered him 

Cup. But he comes willingly and invites 
me to him; Minerva on the contrary al- 
EE > way 
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ways frowns upon me; and if at any time, 
e come too near her with 

torch, ſhe exclaims, by Jove if you 
1 I will deſtroy you, either by 


running you through with my ſpear, or 


catchmg you up by the feet, whirl you 


into Tartarus, or tear you to pieces with 


my own hands. In this manner ſhe olten 


_ threatened me; then ſhe looks fierce, and 
| Has a dreadful face on her .ſhie!d, adorned . 


with ſerpents inflead of hair, which J 
greatly fear, for it terrifies me, and I fly 


Lo whenever I ſee it. 


Pen. You fear, you ſay, Minerva and ber 


gorgon, thougli you do not fear the thun- 


der of Jove: But how comes it that the 
Muſes are unwounded by you, and ſafe 
from your darts? Do they ſhake their 
creſts, and ſhew their gorgons.. 

Cup. I reverence them mother, for they 
are venerable, and are always thinking ot, 
and taken up v. ith muſick; and I am often 

in their company attracted by their har- 


Pen. Paſs them by — becauſe they are 


venerable; but why do you not wound 


Diana? 
Cup. In ſhort, becauſe I cannot catch 


her, as ſhe is always flying over the moun- 


tains : beſides ſhe has a part icular love of 
her own. | 


Ven. Of what, my fon? 


Cup. 


DIALOGUE I. 3 
Cup. The love of ſtags and fawns, whom 


ſhe purſues to take and to ſhoot, and is 
quite given up to them. But then her bro- 


ther, though he is himſelf an archer, and 


far-darting. 


Ven. I know, my fon, you have often - 
wounded him. | 


[ +3 
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-Avouto, VULCA N. 


Ful. „ A POLLO, did you ſee the new- 
born ſon of Maia; how beatiful he 1s, he 
ſmiles upbn every one, and evidently pro- 
miſes ſomething great when he grows up ? 

Aol. Shall I call him an infant, Vulcan, 
or like to come to much good, who is older = 
than Tapetus in cunning. = 

Jul. But what crime can he be guilty | 
Ol who is only juſt born? 

Apol. Aſk Neptune, whoſe trident he 
Pilfered ; or Mars, whoſe ſword he pri- 
vately ſtole out of the ſcabbard ; not to 

mention myſelf, whom he plundered of 
my bow and arrows. 

Ful. A child do this, who can ſcarce 

move in his ſwadling clothes? 
Atol. You will know, Vulcan, if ever 
he comes near you. 

Vul. Indeed he has been here alread y. 
Azel. And have you all your OP ſafe; 
have you loſt none of them ? 

Vill. All ſafe Apollo: _ 

Aol. Look carefully however. © 

* By Jove, I do not ſee 25 forceps. 

Os 
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Apol. But you will find it among the 
_ child's ſwadling clothes. . 
Pal. Is he then fo light-fingered, as if 
he had ſtudied pilfering in his mother's _ 
womb ?. RI 25 ä 
Apol. You never heard him harangue 
then? how wittily, and readily ! he is de- 
ſirous alſo of attending us; and challeng- 
ing Cupid yeſterday, he threw him imme- 
diately, tripping up his feet, I do-not know 
how. Then in the midſt of our praiſes he 
ſtole Venus's ceſtus, as the was embracing 
him upon his vis ory; and Jove's ſceptre 
alio, az he was laughing at bim ; and had 
not the thunderbolt been too heavy and 
: = for him, he would have filch'd that 
oy allo. 
8 - M4. A ſharp youth he is, indeed, from 
= your account. | | 
Apol. He is moreover a muſician: 
Ful. Whence do you judge that? 
Apol. Finding by chance a dead tortoiſe, 


| he made an inſtrument of it, and fiting in 
a finger piece and neck, infixing reed 
a ſcrews, adding a ſounding board, and 


ſtretching ſeven ſtrings, he played, O Vul- 
can, moſt ſweetly and harmoniouſly, ſo as 
even to make me who am uſed to play on 
the harp, envy him. Maia alfo ſays, that 
even at night he does not ſtay in heaven, 
but through his too great activity deſcends 
to hell, undoubtledly to ſteal ſomething 
. + I. & 4 from 


8 


„% pt nu. 
from thence. He has wings alſo, and has 


1 5 provided himſelf with a rod of wonderful 


virtue, with which he leads the ſouls, and 

brings down the dead. | 
Hul. 1 gave it to him as a play-thing. 
Aol. And he requited you by Sealing - 


| your forceps. 
Ful. That is well remembered, I will 


£0 therefore and try to recover it ; if per- 
haps it may be found among his ſwadling 


clothes. 
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MERCURV.—M AIX. 


Mer. Is there another God in heaven, 
mother, more wretched than am? | 

Mai. Do not ſay any ſuch thing, Mer- 
curry. g | 3 

Mer. Why ſhould not ł ſpeak, who ave 
ſo much to attznd to, and am the only one 
ſo fatigued, and difiracted with ſuch a 
variety of offices? In the morning, as ſoon 
as I open my eyes, I muſt clean out the 
banqueting room. Then having ſet out 
the councit-chamber and put every thing 
there in order, I muſt attend ſove, and 
carry his meſſages to and fro like a foot 
boy: and returning all covered with duſt, 
{ muſt hand him his ambroſia: nay, before 
this young butler came, I poured out his 
nectar alto. And what is moſt ſhocking, 
I alone of them all am not allowel to reſt 
even at night ; but ane then bring down 
the dead to Pluto, and be the conductor 
of the ſhades, aſſiſting at his tribunal. 
For my daily buſineſs is not ſufficient for 
me, attending the wreſting ſchools, acting 
as cryer in the courts, and teaching the 
e A 4. Orators, 
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ſtay day about in heaven and in hell, while 
I muſt cvery day take care of things in 


daughter of Atlas, muſt attend them. And 
now, when J am juſt returned from Sidon, 


ſending me again to Argos to viſit Danae ; 


would with pleaſure do as the earthly fer- 


© cording to your orders, go quickly to Ar- 
gos and then to Bœotia, leſt you be beaten 


orators, but I muſt al ſo add to it, the ma- 
naging the affairs of the dedee. 
Now there are the ſons of Leda, that 


both places. And the ſons of Alemæna 
and Semele, born of miſerable women, 
feaſt in quiet, while I, the ſon of Maia the 


from the daughter of Cadmus, to whom 
he fent me to fee how the girl did, with- 


out ſuffering me to draw breath, he is 


from. thence, ſays he, going to Boeotia, | 
call on Antiope by the way; in ſhort, I | 
abſolutely refuſed. And if I could, 1 


yants who have ſevere maſters. 

Mai. Never mind that, my ſon ; you 
who are ſo young ought to be obedient to 
your parent in eyery thing. And now, ac- 


tor loitering; for lovers are choleric. 
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VENUS, CUPID. 


Ven. O Child, Cupid, ſee what you 
have done ; I do not mean what you have 
perſuaded men on earth to do againſt 


themſelves, or one another ; but what you 


have done in heaven, exhibiting Jupiter 
in various ſhapes, and changing him into 
whatever you pleaſe for the time. You 
even draw the moon down from heaven, 
and force the ſun to forget his driving, 
and ſtay with Clymene. As for your inju- 
ries to me, , them you commit with confi- 
dence. But O moſt audacious ! you have 

revailed on Rhea herſelf who is old, am! 
the mother of ſo many gods, to fall in love 


with a child, and to burn for that Phrygian 


youth. And now, by your artifice, ſhe is 
mad, and traverſes Ida with her yoked 
lions, attended by the Corybantes who 


are alſo crazy, 9 loudly for her Attys— 
0 


of the Corybantes, ſome cut their elbows 
with knives, others run wildly with their 
hair diſheveled through the mountains; 


one plays on the horn, another thunders 


A 5 Vith 


„% di w. 
with the trumpet, and a third ſcreeches 
with a cymbal. In ſhort, all 1s tumult and 
madneſs in Ida. I therefore fear every 
thing. I fear, left having brought forth 
you, who are ſuch, and ſo great a plague, 
Rhea recovering from her madneſs, or 
rather continuing in it, ſhould order the 
Corybantes to catch and tear you in pieces, 
or throw you to her lions. Thus am I 
terrified, ſeeing you expoſing yourſelf to 
danger. g i ; 125 | 

Cup. Do not fear, mother, I am already 
familiar with- the lions; for mounting on 
their backs, and holding by their manes, 
I ride them, while they wag their tails at 
me, and taking my hand in their mouth 
lick it, and reſtore it to me. As to Rhea, 
when wilt ſhe have time to think of me, 
being wholly taken up with Attys. Beſides, 
wherein am I unjuſt, ſhewing beautiful 
objects as they are? But you do not love 
beautiful objects, that is not my fault, or 
perhaps mother you would wiſh that you 
no longer loved Mars, or he you. | 
Dien. What a terrible boy you are, and 
ſubdue us all. Remember, however, what. 
I have ſaid. . 
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 Pan,—— MR cURv- 


1 - 


Pon. 5 your -fathen W 

Mer. Nay, and you alſo; but how be- 
came I your father? 

Pan. Are you not the Cyllenian Ner- 
2 | 

Mer. Certainly, but how are: you .my 
fon ? 

Fan. Your W fon, born of a mil- 
nes 0 

Mer. By ove, of Fe be; guat, perhaps 
galanting à ſhèe one. For how can you, who 
have horns, and ſuch a ſnout, and a briſtl 
beard, and cloven feet, with a tail hang- 
ing from your buttock,” be my ſon ? 

Fan. However you may ridicule me, ſa- 
ther, you. only. reproach. your own ſon ; 
or rather yourſelf, who:begot, and propa- 
garet] ſuch children.; but 1am blamleſs. 

Mer. But who was your mother do you 
fay?—Did J ever ien cohabit with: 
a goat ? | 

Par. Not with a goat; but conſider 


whether. vou did not raviſh a free girl in 
2 Arcadia ; 


friend and pot 
his chorus; you would alſo be much pleaſ- 
ed to ſee my flocks, how many I have 


MNMaxathon, that the cave under the citadel 


i, nnr sen v. 


Arcadia; why do you ſtand immerſed iir 
thought, biting your nails, and in great 
amaze? I mean Penelope, the daughter 
of Icarius. „ Oh 
Mer. How came ſhe then to bring forth 
the likeneſs of a goat, rather than mine? 
Pan. I will tell-you tn her own words: 
When ſhe ſent me into Arcadia, child, 
ſays ſhe, I am your mother, Penelope of 
Sparta, but know, that you have a god 
to your father Mercury the ſon of Jupiter 
and Maia, and, do not be concerned that 
you have 


on your head and goats- 
feet, becauſe your father when he lay with 
me, changed: himſelf into a goat that he 
might be concealed. | Dy 

Mer. By ſove I remember playing ſuch 


8 prank. But muſt I, who am ſo proud 


of my beauty, and am beardleſs yet, be 
called your father, and be laughed at by 
all for my glorious offspring. 
| Pan. Indeed father, I fhal! not ſhame 
you; for I am a, muſictan, and play witlr 
great ſpirit on pipes. Bacchus can do noth- 
ing without me, but has made me his 
companion, and I lead = 


about  Tega, and Parthenium, I am alſo 
governor of all Arcadia, and lately aſſiſting 
the Athenians, I did them ſuch ſervice at 


Was 


I AEG 


was allotted to me as a reward for my bra- 
very. If ever you come to Athens, you 
will find how great the name of Pan is 
cs % 
Mer. But tell me Pan, (for fo I think 
they call you) are you married yet? 

Fan. No, Sir, I] am a general lover, and 
cannot endure to be confined to one. 

Mer. Undoubtedly you leap the ſhe- 
goats, 7 3 | 
Pan. You laugh at me, however I con- 
_ verſe with Echo, and with Pitys, and with 
all the Mznades of Bacchus, and have 
much attention paid me by them. 
Mer. Do you know then, my ſon, how 
you may oblige me in my firſt requeſt ? 

Pan. Father, command me, it ſhall be 
my buſineſs to obey. | 1 

Mer. Come near me then and kifs me; 
but take care, do not call me father in any 
body's hearing 
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VULCAN, ——]UPITER.. 


Fil, Whar am I to do Jupiter? For 
Jam come. as. you ordered me, with a very 
ſharp hatchet, able! to cut through. ſtones 
at one blow, if neceſſary. RES 
Jupp. That is right, Vulcan, ſplit my 
Bead in two therefore with a ſtroke of it. 
Haul. You are trying if | am mad, but 
direct me truly as to what. you want to 
have done. FT ĩͤ tf 
Jup. Split my ſcull, I ſay, for if you 
refuſe you ſh:l] experience my anger, not 
for the firſt time, but you muſt ſtrike with 
all your might, and not heſitate, for I 
. am deftroyed with pains that diſtract my 
brain. TE 
Vul. Take care, Jupiter, that we do no 
miſchief, for the ax is ſharp, and will 
not deliver you without blood, or like 
Lucina. \ 
Jup. Only ſtrike bol'ly, Vulcan, for I 
know what will happen. 
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Ful. Unwillingly indeed, and yet I will 
firike. For what can one do when' you 
command? Bleis me! what is this? An 
armed girl! You had indeed, jupiter, a 
terrible diſorder in your head, and were 
juſtly teſty, having ſucli a living virago in 
your brain, and armed too. Unknown to 
yourſelf, you had there a camp and not 
an*head. But fee how ſhe ſkips about, 
and dances ta the military faſhion ; ſhakes 
her ſhield, brandiſhes her ſpear, and is 
enthuſiaſtically rouſed. And what is moſt 
wonderful, is become already, in ſo ſhort ' 
a time perfectly beautiful and marriage- 
able, with bluc eyes, and to whom even 
Her helmet 1s an ornament. Be this.then 
the reward of my having delivered you, 
O jupiter, that I may beallowed to marry 
her. 7 8 She 
Jup. Vulcan, you aſk an impoſſibility, 
for the is determined ever to. retain her 
virginity. For my part, however, I do not 
oppoſe you. ! 1 1 
Jul. That is all I aſk; leave the reſt to 
me. I will quickly gain her. „ 
Jußp. Do ſo, if you think it ſo eaſy à. 
matter. But know that you love what 
vou can never enjoy. 
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DIALOGUE VI. 


_ CupiD.——]ueiTER. 


Cup. Bur Jupiter, if I have commit- 
ted any fault, pardon me, for I am a little 
fooliſh child. 


Fup. You a child, Cupid, who are 


much older than la petus? Is it becauſe 


vou have no beard, nor gray hairs, that 


you think to paſs yourſelf for a child 


when you are a crafty old man? 


Cup. In what have I then, an old man 
as you call me, injured you, that you 


ſhould think of tying me ? 

Jup. See you wretch if it be but ſmall. 
You who ſport ſo with we, that there is 
nothing into which you have not changed 
me; a ſatyr, a bull, gald, a ſwan, an 


eagle. And yet you never made any of 


4 


my miſtreſſes love me; nor have I found 
moyſelf pleaſing to any woman by your 


means. But I am obliged to play tricks 
with them, and diſguiſe myſelf. And 


they who are in love with a bull, or a 


ſwan, if they ſee me die away with 


„„ Cup. 


D14aLOossy Hr vw Ty 


Cup. For a very good. reaſon, becauſe 
being mortals, they cannot ſupport your 
ſight, Jupiter. 3 

Jup. How came Branchus then and 
Hyacinthus to love Apollo? 

Cup. Let Daphne fled even from him, 
though he has long hair and no beard. 
But if-you will be beloved, do not ſhake 
your Ægis, nor brandifh your thunder; 
but make yourſelf as pleaſing as poſſible, 
letting your hair fall on each fide, and co- 
vering your head with your mitre. Put 
on a purple robe, wear golden flippers, 
and walk in meaſure to the ſound of the 
pipe or timbrel, an] you will ſee that 
greater crowds will follow you than there 
are Mznades of Bacchus. k 

Jup. Away—I would not_with to ap- 
pear amiable on theſe conditions. 

Cup. Therefore, Jupiter, do not deſirè 
to love. That certainly is ea. 
Jup. No; but I wiſh to "WY and to 
enjoy my love on eaſier terms. I diſmiſs. 
you however for your advice. : 


ws 
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Drocexrs,——Hencv.. Es. 


Diog. Is not this Hercules? It is no one 
a elſe by Hercules; his bow, his club, his 
| lion's ſkin; his ſtature. He is Hercules all 
over. The ſon of, [Jupiter then has died. 
But tell me, O greit Conqueror, are you 
dead ? For I have! facrificed toi vo n 
earth as to a God. | 
Her. You did. right in . for 
that Hercules is in heaven with the. Gods, 
and is there married to the beautiful lege d 
Hebe. I 8 his image. | 

Dior. What mean you by the image of 
a God? Is It poſhble that one half ſhall ! be 
a Gg, and the other half die? 

Her. It is: For he. did not die, dot x 
his ſhadow. 

Diog. 1 apprehend. He gave you as 
his ſubſlitute inftead of himſelf; and now 
you have died in his place. 

Fer. Some ſuch thing. 

Diog. How came it then, that Facus 
who is ſo exact, did not perceive that you 
were not him, but received you who was 
only a ſuppoſititious Hercules? 1 

er 
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Her. Becauſe I was ſo like him. 
Dig. You ſay true; you are ſo exact- 
ly like him, as to be his very ſelf. Take 
care then that it be not juſt the contrary 
to what you ſay ; and that you are Her- 
cutes, and it is your image has married 
Hebe among the Gods... / {| 
Her. You are a very confident prater, 
and if you do not deſiſt from ſcoffing me 
thus, you ſhall ſoon perceive of how great 
a God I am the image. 48 T's 
Diog. Your bow is ready, and at hand; 
but ſince 1 am dead, why ſhould I tear 
you. But by your Hercules, tell me now, 
were you joined to him when he lived, 
and were you then his image? Or were 
you one in life, and dividing at your death 
e flew up to the Gods, and you his ſha- 
dow as became you, paſſed into Hell? 
Her. I ſhould give no anſwer to a man 
who cavils deſignedly; however attend to 
this. What there was of Amphitrion in 
Hercules, that died; and I am all that; 
but whatever was of Jupiter, is in heaven 
with the Gods. $ | => a>. 
Diog. Oli! now I underſtand you clearly; 
Alcmæna, you ſay, bore two Hercules's at 
once, one by Amphitrion, the other by 
Jove, though we did not know that ye were 
twins. | | | 
Herc. No, you fool 
one = | 


we two were 


Dior. 
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Diog. It is not eaſy to conceive how two 
Hercules's ſhould be compounded together, 
unleſs you were like the Ippo-Centaurs, 
a God and man united. f 

Her. Do not all men ſeem to you to be 
thus compounded of two natures, a ſoul 
and a body? What therefore is there to 
prevent the'ſoul, which was of Jupiter, to 
be in heaven, and me the mortal part 
among the dead. ER x 

Diog. Good ſon of Amphitrion, your 
argument would. have been excellent, had 
you been a body, but now you are a bo- 
dileſs ſhade. Take care therefore that 
you have not made three Hercules's. 

Her. How three? 
'Diog. Thus—If one be in heaven ;— 
another, that is you, among us ;—and the 
body which is already become duſt, in 
Eta; here are three. Conſider therefore 
what third father you can think of for the 
Hier. You are a confident ſophiſt.—But 
who are you? | Ry 

Diog. The ſhade of Diognes the Sino- 
pian, who am not, by Jove, among the 
Gods; but converſe with the beſt of the 
dead, deriding Homer, and ſuch fabu liſts. 


* 
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M1 cvy1l.LUs,——C0ck. 


Mic. M ay Jupiter himſelf confound 
you, thou vileſt of cocks, fo envious and . 
ſarill voiced, who, by your loud and cla- 
morous crowing, awoke me out cf the 
ſweeteſt dream, wherein I was enriched 
and bleſt with ſupreme happinefs ; ſo that 
not even by night can I eſcape poverty, 
a much worſe evil than. you. And if I 
might conjecture, both from the profound 
ſtillneſs, and from the cold which does 
not bite me as ſharply as at the dawn 
(for that is my moſt ſure ſign of the ap- 
proach of day) it 1s not yet midnight. 
But he, as watchful as if he guarded the 
golden fleece, has kept crowing ſince even- 
ing. You ſhall pay for it when day ap- 
pears, for I will get fati faction by brain- 
ing you with my club. 2 

Cock. Maſter Micyllus, I thought to do 
you ſervice, by outrunning the night as 
much as I could, that by your riſing early, 
you might have an opportunity of finiſh- 
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ing moſt of your Work: For if you make 
one ſole before ſun-riſe, it will enable 
you to purchaſe food. But as you chooſe 
to Reep, I will be quiet, and as dumb as 
a fiſh. Take care however, leſt grow- 
ing rich in your ſleep, you wake to hun- 
or- Ek. 

e Mic. O wonder- working Jupiter, and 
Hercules the averter of evil! What pro- 
digy is this? My cock ſpeaks! like a 
man. | | | | 
Cock. Does it ſeem ſo wonderful to you, 
that I ſpeak your language? 

Mic. Can it be but wonderful? Ye 
Gods avert this omen from me. 

Coche. You ſcem to me, Niicyllus, to be 
very illiterate, and entirely unacquainted 
with Homer's Poems; in which Achilles's 
horſe, Xanthus, ceaſing ſrom neighing, 
ſtopped to ſpeak in the midſt of a battle, 
pouring out whole verſes, and not out of 
meaſure, as I do now; propheſying alſo 
an declaring future events. And all this 
without being thought to do any thing ex- 
traordinary; neither did his hearer invoke 
the averter of evil, thinking he had heard 
ſomething ominous, as you did. But what 
would you have ſaid, had the rudder of 
the ſhip Argo addreſſed you; or if, as of 
old, you had heard a beech tree in the 
wood of Dodona uttering oracles ; or if 


you had ſeen bulls hides creep, or heard 
1 their 
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their fleſh bellowing, when half roaſted on 
the ſpits. But 1 who am aſſiſtant to Mer- 


cury, the moſt eloquent of all the gods, 
and alſo your inmate and companion, why 


ſhould it ſurprize you that I have learned 
the human language? But if you promiſe 
ſecrecy, I will acquaint you with the real 
cauſe of my being able to ſpeak your lan- 
guage, and how I came by that power. 
Mic. But 1s not all this a dream of my 
hearing a cock ſpeak in this manner. Tell 
me by Mercury, O excellent creature, how 
you came to ſpeak thus. As to my keep- 


ing the ſecret, you need not fear, for who. 


would believe me, ſhould I tell them, that 


I heard theſe things from a cock. 
Cock. Liften then, I know I ſhall amaze 


you; the very cock that now ſpeaks to you, 


was lately a man. | ; 

Mic. Indeed. I formerly heard ſpme 
ſuch ſtory about you: as that there was a 
youth called Alectrion, the friend of Mars, 
and his pot- companion, and a ſharer in all 
his tires Whenever therefore Mars 
went to viſit Venus, he uſed to tike Alec- 
trion with him. And being particularly 
apprehenſive of Sol, left ſeeing him, he 


would acquaint Vulcan with it, he uſed 


always to leave the youth without doors, 
to give notice of the Sun's appearance ; 


that Alectrion once fell aſleep, and unwit- 
ingly betrayed his truſt, by which means 


Sol 
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24 Di IX. 
Sol privately diſcovered Mars and Venus 
enjoying each other ſecurely, not doubt- 
ing but Alectrion would give notice if any 
one approached; and that Vulcan being 
informed of every thing by the Sun, de- 
tected them by catching them in a net of 
chains, which he had ready prepared for 
them; that Mars, when ſet at liberty, be- 
ing angry with Alectrion, changed him, 
armed as he was, into a bird of the ſame 
name, with a comb on his head inſtead of 
a creſt ; and that therefore ye to excuſe 
yourſelves to Mars, when ye perceive the 
riſing ſun, crow aloud to give notice of his 
. though it now anſwers no pur- 
ole. | | 
s Cock. They tell ſuch a ſtory, Micyllus, 
but mine 1s quite another thing, and I was 
very lately changed into a cock. 
Mie. But how, for 1 greatly deſire to 
know? 62; 
Cock. You have heard of Pythagoras, the 
ſon of Mneſarchides of Samos. | 
Mic. What, that arrogant ſophiſt, who 
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ö f made a law againſt eating fleſh or taſting 
1 beans? Thus turning from table what is 
1 to me the moſt pleaſing food. Endeavour- 
14 ing alſo to perſuade men to a five years 
4 Cock. You know alſo that he was Eu- 
; pPüborbus, before he was Pythagoras. 
44 | 5 Mic. 
14 - 
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"Mic. O Cock they ſayt hat the man was 
a Cheat and an impoſtor. 

Cock. I am that fame Pythagoras: there- 
fore don't abuſe me, as you are quite un- 
acquainted with my manners. 

Mic. This is more wonderful than is 
other. A cock a philoſopher ! But tell me 


O ſon of Mnefarchus, how from a man 
you became a bird, and a Tanagrian in- 


ſtead of a Samian. Iheſe things are nei- 
ther probable nor credible, eſpecially as [ 


have obſerved two things in you, wherein 
you totally differ from of agoras. 


Cock. VV Hat are they 

Mic. Ons is that 1888 are talkative and 
clamorous, whereas he I think, exhorted 
people to keep filence for five entire years. 
'the other is an evident contradiction to 


Your own laws. For having nothing elſe 
to give you, I threw you yeſterday, as you 
know, ſome beans, which you eat up with- 


out. fcruple: You mult therefore necefſa- 
rily have told either a lye, and. be ſome- 
body elfe ; or if you are Pythagoras, have 


broke through your own laws, and are as 


guilty in eating beans 7s if you had de- 


voured your father's head. 


Co:k. You do not know Micyllus, the 


reaſon of theſe things, nor what is ſuitable 
to different perſons. I did not eat beans 


then, becauſe I was a philoſopher, but 
now I eat t them as being a bird, to whom 
B this 
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this ſort of food is not forbidden. Liſten 


then and learn if you pleaſe, how from 
Pythagoras I became what Fam; in how 
many other forms 1 have lived before, and 
what 5 I gained by each change. | 
Mic. Speak on, as thereby you will 
pleaſe me moſt highly ſo much; that if any 
one was to leave it to my choice, whether 
would rather liſten to your relation of 
theſe things, or fall again into the happy 


dream I had juſt now, I don't know which 


I would prefer; ſo congenial do I look 
upon your ſto1y to be with what is moſt. 
pleaſing, and ſo equally do I honor you 
both; you I mean and the precious dream. 

Cock. Do you ſtill dwell upon that dream 
you had lately, and attend to thoſe vain 
images, imprinting on your mind that 
empty, and, as the poet ee it, va- 
niſhing happineſs. 

Mic. Be aſſured good Cock that I ſhall 
never forget that viſion, which left at its 
departure, ſuci pleaſure in mine eyes 


that I could ſcarcely open my eye lids for 


it, they were ſo deſirous of continuing 
the nap; and I was as much tickled at 
what I ſaw, as if iny ears had been tickled 


with a ſoft feather. 


Cock. By Hercules you expreſs a won- 
derful love for a dream, which being 
winged as they ſay, and having its flight 
confined to the night, has already over- 

leaped 
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leaped its bounds, and dwells upon : your 
open eyes, appearing ſo mellifluent and 
plain, I ſhould be glad to hear what it 


was that pleaſed you ſo. 


Mic. I am ready to tell you, for it gives 


me pleaſure to recollect and ſpeak of it. 


But when will you, Pythagoras, acquaint 
me with your transformation? | 
Coch. As ſoon as you have done dream- 


ing, Micyllus, and have waſhed the honey 
from your eyes. But tell your ftory firſt, 


that I may know whether the dream came 
flying to you through the ivory or horn 
8 | 

Mic. Through neither of them, Pytha- 
goras. wh 


Coch. Yet Homer mentions but theſe 


two. | 

Mic. Never mind that fooliſh poet, who 
knows nothing about dreams. Poor dreams, 
perhaps, ſuch as he ſaw, (and that pot very 
diſtinctly as he 1s blind) might fly out of 
ſuch. But this the pleaſanteſt of all 
dreams, flew to me through certain golden 
gates, being gold itſelf, and all ſurrounded 
with gold, and bringing much gold with it. 

Cock. Stop your harangue of gold good 
Midas; for like his wiſh, your dream ſeem; 


to have brought to you whole veins of gold. 


Mic. I ſaw much gold Pythagoras, very 
much ; how beautiful it was! how ſplen- 


did it ſhone !! What is it Pindar ſays in its 
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praiſe ? Remind me of it if you can; where 
after calling water the beſt thing, he wile- 
ly ſets out with the moſt beautiful verſes 
in praiſe of gold. | | 
Cock. Is this what you want? — Water 
is the beſt ; but gold, which like a glow- 
ing fire, ſhining in the night, excels all 
«© Pluto's other gifts.” 
Mic. By Jove the very one. Pindar 
there praiſes gold as if he had ſeen my 
dream. But that you may at length know 
what it was, liſten O moſt wiſe Cock. You 
know that I did not eat at home. yeſterday. 
For the rich Eucrates meeting me in the 
aſſembly, deſired me to waſh and ſup at 
ſuch an hour with him. 
Cock. I know eit very well, for I was 
ſtarving the whole day, 'till you coming 
home drunk very late at night, gave me 
five beans; no extravagant ſupper for a 
cock who had formerly, been a wreſtler, 
and acquired honor at the Qlympic games. 
Mic. After having given you the beans 
on my return from ſupper, I ſoon fell 
aſleep. When, according to Homer, a 
«© Dream that was ſurely divine preſenting 
6 itſelf to me.“ 5 
Coch. But farſt tell me Micyllus, what 
happened at Eucrates, with an account of 
the ſupper, what it was, and every thing 
about the entertainment; for nothing need 
prevent your ſupping again. Introduce 
. your 
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your ſupper therefore as a dream, and 
chewithe meat over again in imaginatibn. 
Mic. I thought I ſhould be troubleſo me 
in mentioning it, but ſince you defire it, I 
will tell you. Pythagoras, I never before 
fupped with a rich man ; but Iuckily meet- 
ing Eucrates yeſterday, I as uſual ſaluted 
him with the title of Lord, and was going 
away, that I might not ſhame him by be- 
ing ſeen in his company iu the tattered con- 
dition I then was, when he ſaid, Micyllus, 
F keep this a teftival, as it is my daugh- 
ter's birth-day, and have invited a good 
many friends; but as I am told that one of 
them being ill, will not be able to ſup 
with us, do you bathe and ſupply his place, 


'unlefs he acquaints me that he will come, 


which at preſent is a matter of doubt. 
When I heard this, making him an hum- 
ble reverence, I departed, praying to all 
the gods, to ſend down either a fever or 
pleuriſy, or the gout, on the ſick man, 
whoſe ſubſtitute, proxy, and ſucceſſor at 
the ſupper I was appointed. The time be- 
tween that and bathing ſeemed to me the 
longeſt I ever remembered, and I often 
loo sed when the hour of bathing would 
come; when it came I immediately ſet 
out, being very neatly dreſſed, with my 
coat turned, that the . cleaneſt part might 
appear. | 
85 B 3 At 
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At the door I found many of the gueſts, 
and him among the reſt, in whoſe place 
I was invited, and who was ſaid to be ſick, 
born upon four mens ſtoulders, and ap- 
pearing evidently to be much diſordered, 
for he groaned and coughed hollow, ſpitting 
from his lungs thick tough phlegm, being 
pale and ſwollen, and about ſixty years 
old. They faid he was one of the philo- 
ſophers who jeſt with the youths. His 
| beard was very like a goats, and ſtood much 
in need of clipping. When Archibius, his 
phyſician, ſcolded him for coming out in 
the condition he was, he ſaid, that no one, 
much leſs a philoſopher, ſhould neglect his 
duty, although a thonfand diſeaſes ſhould 
oppoſe him, and that Eucrates would think 
himſelf diſregarded by us; I anſwered, 
not at all; but would have been better 
pleaſed with you if you had choſen to have 
died quietly at home, rather than cough 
out your life and phlegm together in the 
midſt of the entertainment. He, however, 
through pride affected not to hear my ſar- 
caſm. © Shortly after Eucrates came out 
from bathing, and ſeeing Theſmopo- 
lis, (for that was the name of the philoſo- 
pher) maſter, ſays he, you have done well 
in coming to us, though you would have 
had no loſs, had you ftayed away, 
fince every thing ſhould have been ſent to 
you in order. So ſaying, he gave his 


hand 
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hand as he went in to him who was ſupport- 
ed by his ſervants. ä 

[ then was going away, when he, turn- 
ing about, ſtood heſitating for a very long 
time, but when he ſaw how dejected 1 
looked, well Micyllus, ſays he, come you 
in alſo to ſupper. I will make my ſon ſup 
in the womens apartment with his mother, 
to make room for you. So I entered, after 
having almoſt been the wolf gaping in vain, 
aſhamed however, as I was the cauſe of 
Eucrates' ſon being excluded from the feaſt. 
When ſupper was ferved, they firſt took 
up Theſmopolis and placed him at the 
table, not indeed without difficulty, five 
luſty young men as I think ſupporting him 
on all ſides with their necks, that he might 
preſerve his poſture, and continue in it 
for ſome time. No one wiſhing to ſit near 
him, they thruſt me up to him that we 
might uſe the ſame table. Then, Pytha- 
mn we had a plentiful and variegated meat 

upper, ſerved up on abundance of gold 
and ſilver; our cups were of gold; the ſer- 
vants handſome, with ſingers, and jeſters ; 
1n ſhort, I was moſt happy. One thing, 
however, grieved -me much, which was 
the impertinence of Thefmopolis, declaim- 
ing upon ſomething he. called virtue ; tel- 
ling me that two negatives make one affir- 
mative, and that if it be day it is not night. 
Sometimes he ſaid I had horns, and thus 
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he plagued me who had no wiſh ſor it with 
his philoſophy, interrupting my pleaſure, 


and not ſuffering me to hear either the 


muſic or the ſinging : So much for our fup- 
per, good Cock. 5 

Cock. It was none of the plenſanteſt, 
eſpecially after you was allotted to that 
tooliſh old man. 97 

Mic. Hear now the dream : I thought 
that Eucrates becoming childleſs ſome way 
or Other, was dying and ſent for me, and 
making. his will, left me his heir, and 
ſhortly after died. As ſoon I was in poſ- 


ſeſſion of his ſortune, methought I drank 


{ilver and gold out of certain large veſſels, 


which flowed always plentifully. Every 
thing belonging to. him, cloaths, 1ables, 


cups, flaves ſeemed to be mine. Then 1 


went lolling in my .carrizpge drawn by white 


horſes, to be ſeen and envied by all the 
ſpectators. Many ren before me, ſeveral 
rode about me, and more followed, put- 


ting on his cloaths, and adorning my fingers, 


with about ſixtecn heavy rings, I ordered a 


4 


Picncid banquet im order to entertain my 


friends. I hey,.-as is uſual in dreams, in- 


ſtantly met; the entertainment was ſerved 
up, and the wine filled about. While 1 


was thus ſituared, drinking to all preſent, 


out of the golden cups, and the. deſert 


juſt brought in, .your unſeaſonable crowing 


confounded our ſeaſt, overturned the tables, 


diſperſeꝗ 
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diſperſed the gold, and made it fly about 
at the mercy of the winds. Do you think 
then, that I, who would be glad to 
repeat the ſame dream for three nights 
ſucceſſively, was unjuſtly angry with you. 
Cock. Are you then Micyllus ſo fond of 
money, and defirous of, wealth? Do you 
admire it above all thidgs, and eſteem it. 
delightful to enjoy much riches? 1 
Mic. Not only I think fo, Pythagoras, 
but even you, when you was Euphorbus' 
went out to fight the Grezks with your 
hair platted with gold and ſilver, and that 
in time of war, when it, was more uſeful 
to carry iron than gold. But you even 
then ventured to expoſe yourſelf to dan- 
ger with a fillet of gold round your braided 
bair. And Homer ſeems to me to have 
compared your locks, to thoſe of the 
Graces, becauſe they were ornamented 
with gold and filver. For that hair appears 
to beſt advantage, and moſt beautiful, that 
is bound about with gold, and glitters 
with it. Nor is it wonderful that you the 
ſon of Panthus loved gold, ſince the- father 
of gods and men, when ſormerly he was: 
in love with that Grecian maid, having 
nothing more valuable into which he could 
change himſelf or with which he could 
corrupt Acriſius's guard, you have heard 
how he became gold, and gliding through 
the tiles enjoyed his love. And why 
1 | 5 ſhould 
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ſhould I enumetate to you the various uſes 
of gold, and how it renders thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of it beautiful, and wiſe, and 
ſtrong; conferring on them honor, and 
glory, and on a ſudden making thoſe con- 
fpicuous and famous who were a little be- 
fore unknown and uneſteemed. 

You know my neighbour Simon, of the 
ſame trade with myſelf, who lately ſupped 
with me on a ſoup of herbs with ſhreds 
of black pudding cut into it. 

Cock. I know the flat-noſed diminutive 
mortal, who ſtealing the only earthen diſh 
we had, carried it off after ſupper under 

his arm: I ſaw him do it, Micyllus. 

Mic. And after ſtealing it, denied it by 
all the gods: But good Cock, why did 
not you. diſcover -it, and bawl. out when 

ou ſaw we were robbed. 112 
Cock. I chuckled, which was all I could 
do at that time : But what of this Simon ? 
Lou ſeem to have ſomething to ſay about 
him. | 5 
MAlic. He had an old relation who was 
very rich, Drimulus by name, who when 
living would not give Simon a farthing ; 
and why not? Becauſe he never ſpent a 
' farthing himfelf. But lately on his death 
this Simon who was all in rags, who wg 
glad to regale himſelf with licking the 
diſhes, was put into legal poſſeſſion of all 
his fortune, and now joyfully rides about, 


claq 


r „ nao 
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_ clad in purple and ſcarlet, having Nlaves, 


and chariots, and golden drinking veſſels, 
and ivory tables, being reverenced by all, 
and not deigning now even to look on us. 
Seeing him lately walking before me, I 
ſaid good morrow to you Simon.” Be- 
ing highly offended, order that beggar, 
ſays he, not to curtail my name; I am 
called Simonides, not Simon. But the 
moſt extraordinary thing of all is, that even 
the women are in love with him; of 


whom, he ſcornfully overlooks ſome, and 
others he is kind to, whilſt thoſe who are 


neglected threaten to deſtroy themfelves. 
You ſee therefore the good effects of gold ; 
transforming the deformed, and makin 
them amiable, like the poetical Ceſtus. 
Some of whom you may hear exclaiming, 
O bleſſed gold! thou beſt poſſeſſion !” 
And—*< Gold it is that reigns ever men:“ 
But what makes you laugh Cock? 

Cock. Becauſe through 1gnorance you, 


Micyllus, are as much miſtaken as others, 


in your notion of the rich. But be aſſured 
they live more wretchedly than you. This 
I who have: been often poor and rich, and 


have experienced every life, declare to 


you. And you yourſelt ſhall be fatisfied 

of it ſhortly. _ | 1 
Mic. By Jove, it is now time that you 

ſhould recount your changes, and what 

you obſerved in each of them. 

| Cock. 
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Cock. Liſten then. But let me firſt, ob- 
ſerve this to you, that I never RE any 
one who lived happier than you. 
Mic. Than me, Cock! May or enjoy 
the ſame happineſs—You provoke me to 
curſe you. But come, beginning from 
Euphorbus, tell me how you were changed 
into Pythagoras, and ſo on in order "till we 
come to this laſt change into the Cock. For 
tis probable that you have both ſeen and 
ſuffered many things in the various tranſ 
formations you! have undergone. 

Cock. It would be too tedious for me 
now to mention, how my ſoul flying down 
from Apollo, firſt entered into a human 
body that it might be puniſhed. Neither 
beſides is it lawful for 3 to relate, nor for 
vou to hear ſuch things. But when I be- 
came Euphorbus 

Mic. But O wonderful, Sir, firſt tell me 
who I was before I became what I am? 
Or whether 1 alſo was trans formed as well 
as you? | 

Cock. You certainly were. 

Mic. What was I then, if you can tell 
me? For I would be glad to know that. 

Cock. You were an Indian Ant, of that 
ſpecies who dig up the gold. 

Mic. And wretch that I am, I miſſed the 
opportunity of carrying away ſome grains 
to bear my charges when I came into this 


lite, But what ſhall. I be after this? for 
it. 
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it is likely that you know. If any good 
awaits me, I will hang myſelf immediately 
from that beam on which you ſtand. 

Coche. You cannot know that By, any 
means. py 2 
-. But” when 1 was Euphorbus ( to 
that I return) I fought at Troy, and be- 
ing killed by Menelaus, after ſome time 
became Pythagoras, for I was ſo long 
without an houfe, till Mnefarchus formed 
one for me. 

"Mic. Did you live alſo without meat and 
drink, my friend?-' | © 

ck. Undoubtedly. For nothing re- 
quires them but the body. 

Mic. But firſt tell me about the affairs 
of F roy 3 did they all happen as Homer 
relates them ? - 

Cock. How fthould he know anything 
about them, Micyllus, who while they 
were going on was a camel in Bactria. 
But this I tell you, that nothing ſuperna- 
tural happened there; neither was Ajax fo. 
great, nor Hellen herſelf ſo beautiful as is 
thought, For J have ſeen her white and. 
very long neck, from whence ſhe was 
fabled to be the daughter of a ſwan. 
Otherwiſe ſhe was very old, nearly of an. 
age with Hecuba. For Theſes; who lived. 
in Hercules's time ran away with her, and. 
kept her at Aphidne. Now Hercules ſor- 
merly took Troy in our] father's time, 

who 
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who were then in their bloom. Pantheus 
told me this, adding that he ſaw Hercu- 


les when he was very young. 
Mic. 1 pray you did Achilles ſo much 


excell them all * Or is that another lye? 


. Cock. I never encountered him, Micyllus, 


nor can I be very exact as to the Grecian 


affairs. How could I, being an enemy. 


 His;companion however, Patroclus, I killed 


without much difficulty, piercing him with 
my ſpear. 
Mic. As Menelaus did you 3 


Vith much leſs difficulty. But it is 


enough; proceed now to give an account 
of Pythagoras. : 
Cock. In ſhort Micyllus the man was a 


cheat to ſpeak honeſtly. Otherwiſe he was 


learned and of great knowledge. I tra- 
velled into Egypt, to confer with the 


prophets about wiſdom, and being admit- 


ted to their temples, I there made myſelt 


maſter of the books of Orus and His. 


Returning back to Italy, I ſo inſtructed 
the Greeks of thoſe times that they el- 


teemed me a god. 


Mic. So I have heard; and that dying 
you were thought to come to life again, 
and that ſometimes you ſhewed thera your 


golden thigh. But pray tell me the rea- 


ton of your Tong men to eat fleſh or 

beans? ; 
Cock. Do not aſk me that Micyllus. 1851 

Mic. 
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Mic. Why Cock ? 

Cock. Becauſe I am aſhamed to own the 
truth. 5 | 1163.7 
Mic. But you need not be aſhamed to 
tell it to your friend and chum, for J will 
no more call myſelf your maſter. _ | 

Coch. There was nothing of reafon or 
wiſdom in it, but 1 thought if I ſhould 
only teach the uſual things,, and what 
others taught before me, I ſhould not at- 
tract men's admiration : But that the more 
wut of the way my doctrines were, the 
more extraordinary I ſhould ſeem to them. 
Therefore I determined to ſtrike out ſome- 
thing new, the cauſe of which muſt not 
be explained ; that ſo every one forming 
their own judgments, they ſhould be amaz- 
ed, as by the riddles of an oracle. 

Mic. See now; you are making ſport 
of me, as you did formerly of thoſe of 
Corona, Metapontus, Tarentum, and your 
other dumb followers, who adored the 

prints of your feet where you walked. 

But when you threw off Pythagoras, 
what did you become ? : 

Cock. Aſpaſia, the courtezan of Mile- 
tus. 

Mic. O wonderful, what do I hear! and 
was Pythagoras a woman among his other 
metamorphoſes? Was there then a time, 
moſt noble Cock, when you hatched eggs, 

and cohabited with Pericles, when you 
| were 
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were Aſpaſia, and were with child by him, 


and teaſed wool, and ſpun thread, and were 


fo entirely a woman as to be an harlot? 


Cock. All this J did, and not I only, but 
Tirefias before me, and Ceneus the fon of | 


Elatus did the fame. In xeproaching me; 


therefore, you alſo reprozch them. 

Mic. But whether was your life more 
happy when you were a man, or when Pe- 
ricles cohabited with you? 

Cock. Do you fee what a queſtion you 


| have: aſked; which . even Tirchas himfetf 


could not anſwer! | 

Mic. Well, if you will not tell, Euripi- 
des has ſufficiently determined the queſtion, 
declaring that he would rather thrice ex- 
poſe- his life ih battle 85 than endure labor 
once. 
Cock. And 1 give you notice, Micy Hus, 
that you, Cie it be long, ſhall bear a child; 
for you alſo in time ſhall be a woman. 

Mic. Cock, don't you deferve to be- 
ſtrangled, for ſuppoſing us all to be Mile- 
ſians or Samians? But they ay, that when 
you were the beautiful Pythagoras, you- 
often were an Aſpaſia to a tyrant. 

But from Aſpaſia did > pam appear next 
as man or woman? 

Cock. I was the enen Crates. 

Mic. O Caſtor and Pollux. the contraſt ! 
a » philoſopher from an harlot! >} _» 

Cock. Then a king, then a beggar, and 


mortly after a nobleman; then an horſe, a 


daw, 


* 
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daw, a frog, and a thouſand” other things 
too tedious to enumerate. And of late, 
frequently a cock, with which life I am de- 
lighted, and after being a flave to ſeveral 
others, kings, beggars, and rich men, I 
| am at length your inmate, and laugh daily 
at your complaints and lamentations of 
your poverty, and admiration of the rich, 
| being ignorant of the misfortunes that at- 
tend them. If you were but to ſee the 
p cares with which they are poſlefed, you 
i would laugh at yourſelf for .having ever 
eſteemed a rich man happy. _ 
| Mic. Therefore, O Pythagoras, or by 
: whatever name you moſt like to be called, 
| that I may not confound what I am about 
to ſay, by calling you ſometimes one thing, 
fometimes:another ON 
: Cock. It makes no difference whether you 
call me Euphorbus, or Pythagoras, or Aſ- 
paſia, qr Crates, ſince I am all theſe. But 


g you will do beiter to call me Cock, which 

. now repreſent, that you may not ſeem to 1 

. deſpiſe: a common bird, who has yet fo | 

. many ſduls mhm... | 
Mio But Cock, tell me, ſince you have 

3 experienced almoſt every kind of life, and 


know: every thing; ſell me plainly, I ſay, 
the: peculiarities both of 'the rich and poor 
; m their, manner of living, that 1 may be 
able to judge whether -what you ſay be 
ö true, when you aflert that I am happier 
| than the nch. © 
1 N | Cock, 
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Cock. Take it in this light, Micyllus. 
When you hear of the enemy's approach, 


you are not concerned, nor anxious left 
they ſhould tear up your land, or deſtroy 


your garden, or burn your vineyards ; but 


as ſoon as you hear the trumpet, if you 


do hear it, you look only to yourſelf, how 
you may be fate, and eſcape the danger, 
whilſt they are both anxious, for them- 
ſelves, and are grieved at beholding from 
the walls, all that they had in the fields 
carried off and plundered. : If any tax is 
to be raiſed they alone are ſent for, or if 
a fally is-to be made; they as leaders of 
horſe and foot, are firſt expoſed to danger ; 
whilſt you, furniſhed with an ofter ſhield, 
are equiped and light for providing for 
your own ſafety, and prepared to ſhare in 


the banquet, when the victorious general 
| ſhall offer a ſacrifice. „„ 


In peace, you as one of the people, go- 


ing to the aſſembly, tyranniſe over the rich, 
whilſt they quake and fear, and appeaſe 


you with largefles. For you they labor, 


that you may have barhs, and combats and 
ſhews, and other neceſſary enjoyments ; 
while you a ſevere cenſor and inquiſitor, 


as if you were their maſter, will ſome- 


times not vouchſafe to ſpeak to them ; and 
if you chooſe can hail down ſhowers of 
ſtones upon them, or confiſcate their goods. 


the 


You are not afraid of the ſycophant, or 
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the robber, leſt he ſhould deprive, you of 
your money by climbing over your walls, 
or breaking into your houfe; nor are you 
plagued with accounts or calling in debts, 
or diſputing with knaviſh ſtewards, being 
diſtracted with ſuch a variety of cares. Bur 
having finiſhed your ſhoe, and received 
ſeven oboli for it, you quit work and ſun- 
ſet, and bathe if you pleaſe ; then buying 
an herring or ſome ſprats, or a few heads 
of garlick, you refreſh yourſelf, ſinging 
merrily, and philoſophizing with excellent 
poverty. | „ | 
By this means you preſerve your health, 
are ſtrong in your body, and hardy againſt 
cold; for your labors ſharpening you, ren- 
der you no deſpicable antagoniſt againſt 
things that ſeem to others to be invinci- 
ble; therefore none of the inveterate dif-- 
eaſes attack you, and if at any time a 
Night fever ſeizes you, ſubmitting to it 
for a ſhort time, you foon get free, ſhak- 
ing it off by abſtinence, and it flies awa 
afraid of you, ſeeing you ſtrongly ſupport- 
ed by cold, and puting all the quackeries 
of phyſick at defiance. But they, wretch- 
ed through intemperance, what maladies 
are not they afflicted with? gouts, con- 
ſumptions, aſthmas, and dropfies. Theſe 
are appendages to their fumptuous ſup- 
pers. Some of them allo, like Idarus, fly- 
ing too high, and approaching nearer than 


they 
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44 DIALOGUE IX. 
they ought to the ſun, not conſidering that 


their wings are only fixed on with wax, 


ſometimes make a great craſh, falling 


head long into the ſea, while thoſe who 


like Dadalus, are not too flighty and high- 
minded, but keep near the earth, that the 
wax may be ſometimes ſprinkled by the 
ſea, for the moſt part fly ſafe. | 

Mic. You mean the moderate and the 
prudent. : : 


+ Cock. You may ſee, Micyllus, the ſhame- 


Tull ſhipwreck of thoſe others in the caſe 


of Croeſus, who having his wings clipped, 
was laughed at by the Perſians when he 
aſcended the pile ; and in Dionyfius, who 
being deprived of his power, taught gram- 
mar at Corinth, and deſcending from ſuch 


a ſlate, inſtructed children in ſpelling. 


Mic. But tell me, O Cock, when you 
were a king, (for you have confeſſed that 
you have reigned): how did you find that 


life? Undoubtedly you were happy, en- 


joying wat is eſtermeũ the ſupreme goo 
Cock. Don't remind me, Micyllus, of the 
great miſery I ſuffered then. I indeed ap- 
peared as to every thing external, as you 
ſaid, to be happy. But inwardly diftract- 
ed with innumerable cares. 
Mic. What are they, for. you tell me 
ſomething wonderful and incredible. 
Co E. I reigned over a large territory, 
Micyllus, that was very fruitſul, and much 
VERS : : to 


— 
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to be admired for the number of its peo- 
ple, and beauty of its cities ; having alſo 
navigable rivers,' and good ports to the 
ſea. I had alſo a large army, with a well 
appointed body of horſe, and a number of 
guards and ſhips; an immenſe quantity of 
riches, and a great deal of carved gold, 
and the other appendages of empire in a- 
bundance. Whenever, therefore, I ap- 
peared in public, the multitude adored me, 
and looked on me as on a God, and ran 
in crouds to have a ſight of me. Some 
getting upon the roots of the houſes, 
thought it a great matter if they got an 
exact view of the carriage; the purple, 
the diadem, thoſe who went firft, and thoſe 
who followed, while I, knowing the va- 
riety of things that troubled, and diſtracted 
me, pardoned: their ignorance, but com- 
miſerated myſelf, comparing myfelf to 
thoſe great Coloſſus's that Pai ttas or Miro, 
or Praxiteles made. For each of them ex- 
ternally repreſented a Neptune, or a moſt 
amiable ſupiter formed of gold and ivory, 
holding in his right hand a thunderbolt, 
or lightning, or a trident. Rut if ſtooping 
under, you ſhould look within, you would 
ſee bars, ſtakes, and nails, driven quite 
through, and beams an] fiaves, and pitch 
and clay, and great deal of ſuch filth. I 
omit the number of mice ard weaſles, that 
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often make a ſettlement there. Such is a 
kingdom. | | 
Mic. But you did not explain what you 
meant by the mud, ſtakes, and bars in 
government: Or wherein conſiſts its great 
deformity. As to being carried about in 
public, being admired, governing fo many, 
and being adored as a god, all that agrees 
with your Coloſſus. For this is divine; but 
now explain the inſide of the Coloſſus. 
C. What ſhall I begin with then, 
Micyllus? Their fears and their conſum- 
ing cares, their ſuſpicions, the hatred of 
all their intimates, the conſpiracies againſt 
them, and their little fleep on that account, 
and that broken; their dreams diſtreſſing, 
their thoughts perplexed, and their hopes 
always bad? Or their never having a mo- 
ments time to themſelves; their money 
affairs, their. judgments, marches, edicts, 
treaties, and computations ? From whence 
it happens that they can enjoy no pleaſure 
even in their dreams. For it is neceſſary 
that he alone, ſhould watch for all, and 
attend to a variety of things; For net- 
ther does ſweet ſleep ſurprize Agamemnon 
revolving many things in his mind,” al- 
though all the reſt of the Greeks lay ſnor- 
ing in their beds. His dumb ſon grieves 
the Lydian ; * Clearchus joining his forces 


* Croeſus. | 
| to 


A 


OG 47 


to Cyrus, grieves the Perſian; $' Dion, con- 
ferring with certain Syracuſians, another ; | 
the praiſed Parmenio, trets another; r Ptole- 
my frets Seleucus, and Seleucus Ptolemy. 
If the loved boy be unwilling, or the miſ- 
treſs fond of another; if a report be ſpread 


of an inſurrection, ' or three or four of the 


body-guard whiſper together, theſe things 


rieve him; and the worſt of all is, that he 
muſt be chiefly ſuſpicious of his friends, 
and live in conſtant dread of- danger trom 
them. For ſome have been poitoned by 
their children, others by their miſtreſſes, 
and others taken off by ſimilar deaths. 
Mic. For ſname, Cock, what you men- 
tion is ſhocking. It is, therefore, much 
ſafer for me to cut my leather ſtooping, 
than to drink a friendly mixture of hem- 
lock or aconite, out of a golden cup. For 
all my danger is, that if may paring-knife 
ſhould flip, and go the wrong way, it 
might draw alittle blood from my cut finger. 
But they partake of deadly feaſts, and that 
ſurrounded with innumerable plagues. 
And when they fall, they feem to be like 


the tragic actors, many of whom you may 


ſee for a time appearing as a Cecrops, a 


Siſyphus, or a Telephus, with diadems, 
$ Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

t Dionyſus, | 

＋ Alexander. 
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and ivory hitted ſwords; with flowing Hair 
and embroidered gowns. Put if, as it often 
happens, any of them ſhould make a falſe 
ſtep, and fall- on the ſtage, the ſpectators 
Would laugh, feeing his maſk and diadem 
broken, his real head bloody, and his limbs 
for the moſt part expoſed, ſothat his inner 
dreſs app Hb Which is enly miſerable 
rags, and the deformity of his buſkins not 
fitting his feet. You ſee, good Cock, how 
on liaye' taught me to draw likeneſſes. 
The life of a king then appeared ſuch to 
you; but when yott were a horſe, or a dog, 


ra BAL pil frog, yore" any: you like that 


ſtate! 5 e FEI eo 
Cock. What you now nition would re- 
quire a long diſcuſſion, not at all ſuited to 


the preſent time; only take this in general, 


that there is hot one life ambit? them that 
does not ſeem to me more calm Uidh man's, 
as they are confined entirely to natural 
ee and wants. For you will never 

zeet with an horſe an uſurer, a frog a 
Goon phant, a jack-daw a ſophiſt, a gmt 
a glutton, A cock a pathick, or any other 
ſuch charaAcrs as you are well uſed to 


A UMONg men. 


Mic. Cock, theſe. Wings may be e 
but I am not aſhamed to tell you what I 
ſuffer. I cannot forget the, deſire which 


1 had from a child of being wealthy; my 


dream alſo is ever preſent to my eyes, 
"TOY 
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ſhewing me the gold; but I am chiefly tor- 
mented by that wicked Simon, who wallows 
in wealth. „ 

Cock. I will cure you of that diſorder, 
Micyllus ; and ſince it is yet night, ariſe 
and follow me, and I will bring you to 
that very Simon, and into the houſes of 
other rich men, that you may ſee how at- 


fairs go with them. 


Mic. How can you do that, as the doors 
are ſhut? except you force me to break 
through the walls. ; 

Cock. Not at all. But Mercury, whoſe 
bird I am, gave me this peculiar privilege, 
that if any one takes the laſt and longeſt 
ay in my tail, that curls from its ſoft- 
neſs. 

Mic. But there are two ſuch. 

Cork. To whomſoever I ſhall give the 
right one of theſe, he ſhall be able as long 
as I pleaſe to open every door, and to 
5 every thing without being ſeen him- 

elf. 

Mic. I did not know, Cock, that you 
were a juggler alſo. But if you once 
give me this power, you ſhall ſoon ſee all 
Simon's wealth tranſported hither, for 
when [I return, I will bring it all with me, 
and he ſhall again return to his old ſtate of 
gnawing his ſoles. | 

Cock. That cannot be; for Mercury 
ordered me, if the perſon who had the 

| C feather 


* 


m. 
feather ſhould attempt any ſuch thing, 
that I, by crowing, ſhould detect him. 
Mic. I can't believe you. Shall Mer- 
cury the god of thieves keep others from 
being ſo? But let us go however, I will 
abſtain from the gold if 1 can. 
Cock. But firſt pluck out the feather. 
What have you done? You have pulled 
both out. N | 

Mic. The better cock, and leſs diſgrace- 
ful for you, that you may not ſeem defi- 
client in part of your tail. | 

Cock. Be it ſo. Shall we go then firſt 
to Simon, or to ſome other rich man ? 

Mic. To Simon by all means, who, be- 
coming rich has thought proper to lengthen 
out his name from two to four iyllables. 
We are at the door; what ſhall Ido next? 
Cock Put the feather into the key- 
—_ 5 5 
Mic. See now, O Hercules! the door 
opens as with a key. 5 7 

Coch. Conduct us in. Do you ſee him 
ſleepleſs, and at his computations? 
Mic. I ſee him indeed by a ſmall and 
almoſt burnt out lamp. He is pale, O 
Cock! I do not know why, and reduced 

to a ſkeleton, worn out undoubtedly by his 
cares ; for I have not heard of his having 
any other ſickneſs. | | 


Coch. Hear what he ſays; you will 
. thea know how he became thus. 
%%% Simon. 


+ 
8 
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Simon. Thoſe ſeventy talents are at 
length ſafely buried under my bed, un- 
known to any one. But Soſylus the groom 
ſaw me, I believe; hide the ſixteen under 


the manger ; for he is now always about 
the ſtable, though before he was not very 


attentive or fond of work. It is probable. 


that IJ have been plundered of much more 
than this. How otherwiſe could Tibias 
have given ſo great a ſupper yeſterday ; 

and I hear he gave five drachmæ for a pair 
of car-rings for his wife. Thus they ſquan- 
der the effects of wretched me. Neither 
are my drinking cups, conſidering what a 
quantity of them I have, ſufficiently ſecure. 
] dread leſt any one breaking through the 
wall ſhould carry them off. Many envy 
me, and frame plots againſt me, particu- 

larly my neighbour Micyllus. | 
Mic. Yes, to be ſure, I am very like 
you, and ſteal away plates under my 
arms. | 
Cock, Hold your tongue, Micyllus, leſt 

he find out that we are here. 
Simon. It will be my beſt way then to 
keep awake, and watch it. I wHl walk 
round the whole houſe. Who's that? I 
ſee you, by ſove, you wall-breaker. It's 
well that you are only a poſt. I will dig 
it up, and reckon over fny buried money, 
leſt I may have loſt ſome of it lately.— 
Hark! fome one makes a noiſe near me. 
E II 
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1 am plundered and cheated by every body. 
Where's my ſword ?—IfI catch any body 
| let me bury my gold again. 

Cock. This is Simon's life, Micyllus : 
But let us go to ſome other, as we have 
yet a little of the night left. 5 

Me. O, wretch ! what a life does he 
lead. May my enemies be thus rich.— 
But I will depart, after giving him a . 
in the chops. 

Simon. Who ſtruck me! I am robbed, 
wretch that I am. 

Mic. Lament and watch, and may your 
4; body which pines over it, become of the 
'E fame colour with your gold. But if you 
pleaſe we will look in on Gnipho the 
uſurer. He lives not far fr 5 hence. His 


door is open. 

Cock. You find him alſe watching thro' 
care; computing his uſury with his ſhri- 
1 velled fingers, who muſt ſhortly leave all 
_ _ this, and become a worm, a gnat, or a 
1 fly. | 
. "i I ſee a wretched fooliſh man, who 

even now lives a life very little ſuperior to a 
worm or a gnat, he is ſo entirely conſum- 
ed by his calculations. Let us go to lome 
ry other. | 
Cock To your friend, Eucrates, if you 
| Wers And ſee his door alſo is open, 
therefore let us go in. 


j 5 Me 0 | 
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Mi. All theſe things were mine juft 


now. 
C::k. Are you fill dreaming of riches ? 
Do you ſee then Lucrates, old as he is, with 
his ſervant ? 
Me. Yes, I fee an effeminate pathick, 
and an unmanly vice; and his wife in 
another corner, whoring with the cook. 
COE. Would you then wiſh to be their 
heir, Micyllus, and to inherit all their poſ- 
ſeſſions ? | 
Mic. By no means, Cock. I had ra- 
ther periſh with hunger, than ſabmit'to 
ſuch things. Adicu then, O gold, and ye 
ſuppers! I would rather be maſter of only 
two oboli, than have my houſe thus broke 
open by my ſervants. 
Cock. But now ſince day is at hand, let 
us return home, Micylls, you ſhall ſee 
the reſt another time. = 
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AUCTION or Th: PHILOSOPHERS. 


_JveerrzR—MexcurRy—MEeRCHANTS—Py- 
THAGORAS—D1ocnntes-DtmochiTu— 
HERAcLITUs — SOCRATES — CHRYSIP= 

 PUS—PyRRHIAS, 
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Jup. Do you fettle the ſeats, and pre- 
pare the place for the ſpectators Do you 
bring out the Philoſophers, and place them 
1n order; but firt trim them out, that 
they may look weil and allure more bid- 
ders. And be you, Mercury, the cryer, 
and ſucceſsfully invite purchaſers to come 
to the market. We are now going to put 
up Philoſophers of all forts, and different 
ſects. And if the purchaſer cannot lay 
down ready money, he ſhall be allowed a 
year's credit, giving ſecurity. ED 
Mer. Here is a large company, there- 
fore we ſhould not delay, nor keep them 
waiting long. | | : 
Jup. Begin then. 15 
* N Mer. 
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Mr. Whom ſhall I ſet up firſt? 
Fup. That long haired Jonian ; he has a 
good venerable look. 
Mer. You, Pythagoras, come down here, 
that the company may ſee you. 
Jup. Make proclamation. 
Mer. Here J fet up a moſt excellent aud 
_ venerable life. Who buys? Who would be 
more than man? Who would wiſh -to hear 
the harmony of the ſpheres, and return to 
life again? 
Merchant. He has a good wks but 
wherein conſiſts his chief knowledge? 
Mer. He is an arithmetician, an aſtrono- 
mer, a wonder-worker, a geometrician, a 
muſician, and a juggler. You have before 
you a finiſhed prophet. 
Merch. May I aſk him a few queſtions? ? 
M-r. Queſtion him, and welcome. g 
Merch. Whence are you? | 
Pyth. Of Samos. 
en Where were you educated ? 
5%. In Egypt among the wiſe men. | 
Merch. [f I buy you, what will you 
teach me? 
Pyth. 1 will teach you nothing, I will 
only be your remembrancer. 
Merch. How my remembrancer ? \ 
£yih. By firſt making your ſoul pure, 
and purging off the with, with which it 
is encruſted. : 


„ | Arch. 
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Merch. Suppoſi Ing me now pure, what 
is your method of reminiſcence?_ _ 

-Pyib. In the firſt place, profound quiet, 
and abſtinence from ſpeech, and five en- 
tire years ablolute ſilence. 

Merch. My good friend, go teach the ſon 
of Crœſus, for my part I chooſe to be 
a converſible animal, and not a ſtatue. But 
what is to follow after this five years 
ſilence? | 

Py:h. You ſhall be infiruQted i in muſick 
and geography. 

Merch. A good jeſt indeed; that I muft 
be a mufieian, in order to become a philo- 
„ 5 
Hsib. Aſterwards you ſhall learn num- 
bers. 

Merch. 1 underfiand them already. 

Hib. How do you enumerate ? 

Merch. One, two, three, four. | 

Pyth. Do you ſee that what you call four 

-art ten, and a compleat triangle; and our 
oath ? 

Merch. By four then your greateſt. oath, 

I never heard a more divine or lanctifed 
di ſcourſe. 

Pyth. After that, O Patron, you ſhall be 
infirud: d about the earth, air, water, and 
fire; wh t their natural forces are, their 
forms, an] their motions. 1 


Afr. Has the fire, air, or water form! > | 
: 18 1 | 


— 
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Pyth. Evidently ; for without form and 
appearance, they could not move. You 
ſhall moreover> be taught that god is all 
number and harmony. | 

Merch. You tell me wonders. | 

Pyth. But beſides what I have already- 
told you, you ſhall know that you yourſelf, 
who appear as one, yet ſeem to be, and 
really are another. 

Merch. What is that you ſay? That I 
who ſpeak to you am another, and not 
myſelf? 

Pyth. Now indeed you are yourſelf. 
Put formerly you appeared in another 
: boy, and urder another name; and in 
time you ſhall a ain paſs into another. 

Aſ:rch. Do you mean that I ſhall be 
immortal; thus changing into different 
| ſhapes? But enough of this. 

Pray how do you regulate yourſelf as 
to your victuals ? 

P3ih. J never eat of any thing that had 
life, but of every thing elſe except beans. 

Mercb. Why, have you an averſion to 
beans ? 
yt b. IJ have no averſion to them, but 
they are facred, and of a wonderful na- 
ture. For firſt they are in the general 
genitals; and if you ſkin a green one, 
you will ſee that it is of the ha me ſhape 
with thoſe of a man. Or if, haying boiled 
it, you expoſe it for a certain number of 


OE nights 


«a 
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nights to the moon, you wall turn it to- 
blood. And above all, the Athenians are 
uſed to elect their magiſtrates by beans. 

Merch. You have ſpoken all this pro- 
| perly, and with a gravity becoming ſacrec 
things. But ſtrip, for I wiſh ta ſe: you 
naked. O Hercules! he has a golden 
thigh ! he ſeems to be a god an1 not a 
mortal; I Will therefore, buy him by all 
means. What do you value him at? 

Mr. Ten minæ. 

Merch. He is mine, now that I have 
paid for him. : 

Fut. Put down the purchaſer's name, 
and place of abode. 

Ar. jupiter, he ſeems to be an Italian, 
of thoſe Who live about Crotona, and 
ee and that part of Greece; and 
indeed he is not a ſingle purchaſer, but 
near three hundred have joined. for him. 

Jup. Let them carry bim off then, 
while we ſet up another. 

Mer. Shall it be that ny 1 fellow of 
Pontus? | 

Fup. By all means. 

Mer. You fellow there, with your wallet 
hanging behind you, and cloak without 
ſleeves, come out and walk round the aſ- 

- fembly. I now ſet up a manly life, an 
excellent and generous life, a free life. 
Bo bids ? 3 2 

Arch. 
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Merch. What is that you lay, cryer, do 


you ſell a freeman? 


„ 
Merch. Are you not afraid of his indict- 


ing you for kidnapping, or ſummoning 
ou before the Areopagus ? 

Mer He regards not his being ſold, for 
he looks upon himſelf as completely free. 

Merch. But what ute could ſuch a filthy 
ill-looking fellow bz turned to, except 
one was to ſet him to ſcour ae or 
draw water ? 

Mer. Not only that, but if you make 
him porter at your ang you will find 
him much more faithful than other dogs. 
For you are to obſerve, he is called Dog? 
Merch. But whence comes he, or what 
does he profeſs ? | 

Mr. Aſk himſelf, for that is your beſt 
way. 

Merch. I am afrail of his ſour down 
look, leſt he ſhould bars if I come .near 
him, or may-»e bite me, by Jove. See 
how he eres his cudgel, and knits his 
brows, and how threatning and angry he 
looks ? 
| M.r. Do not be afraid, he is moſt gen- 
tle. 

Merch. Firſt then, my friend, from what 
country come you? 


Diog. From every country. 1 
| Merch, 
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the phyſician cf the paſſions. In ſhort, I 


D 1er. 
Merch. How do you mean ? 
Dieg. You ſee before you a citizen of 
the world. 
Mercb. Whoin do you imitate then ? 


Diog. Hercules. 
Merch. Why are you not clad then in his 


lion s ſkin? In your club indeed you re- 


ſemble him. 
Diog. This cloak is my lion” s ſkin. And 


like him 1 fight againſt pleaſures, not by 


command, but willingly, being determined 


10 reform the manners of the times. 
Mere h. A generous attempt; but where- 


in may we 1uppolſe your chief 2 


to conſiſt, or what art do yuu proſeſs? | 
Diog. I am the deliverer of men, and 


wiſh to be an advocate for truth and li- 


berty of ſpeech. _ 
Merch. Come then, Mr. Advocate, if I 


buy you, what will be your method of 
teaching me ? 


Diog. When I firſt take you in hands, I 


| ſhall deprive you of your pleaſures, and 


ſhuting you up with poverty, ſhall throw 
a tattered cloak about” you, I ſhall then 


compel you to work and labour, to fleep on 


the bare ground, to diink water, and eat 
any thing you can get. What riches you 
have, if-you will be adviſed by me, you 
will throw into the ſea. You will diſre- 


| gard your wife, children, and country, 


eſteeming 
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eſteeming them all as trifles; and forſak- 
ing your paternal houſe, you will live in a 
tomb, or a deſerted caſtle, or even a tub. 
Your wallet muſt be tull of lupins, and of 
books wrote on all tides. And being thus 
equipped, you ſhall declare yourſelf happier 
nan the great king. It any one hall whip 
ant torture you, you ſhall not eſteem it as 
painful. = 

Merch. What is that you ſay, that I muſt 
not grieve when beaten? I have not the 
coating either of the tortoiſe, or the crab. 

Diog. Act agreeably to the advice of Eu- 
ripides, with a little alteration. 

Merch. What 1s that ? 

Diog. Let your mind be grieved, but be 
your tongue free from grief. | 
hut your chief qualifications ſhould be- 
_ theſe :—You ſhould be impudent and bold, 

and revile every one indifferently, both 
kings and private perſons. For thus you 
will draw the eyes of all upon you, and 
they will pronounce you manly. Let your 
language be barbarous, your voice unhar- 
monious, and in ſhort, hke a dog's. Let 
your look be thoughtful, and your gait 
ſuch as may become that look. In ſhort, © 
let every thing about you be wild and ruſ- 
tick. But baniſh ſhame, mildneſs, and 
moderation, and eradicate from your coun- 
tenanee the faculty of bluſhing. Frequent 

the moſt public places, and there affect to 

| | - 
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be alone and unſociable, addreſſing neither 
friend nor hoſt, for that would leffen your 
importance. Do thoſe things publickly 
and confidently before every one, which 
others would ſcarce do in private; and 
chooſe out the moſt ridiculous miſtreſſes.— 
-In ſhort, die if you chooſe it, by eating a 
a raw polypus, or cuttle fiſh. Such is the 
felicity I will confer on you. | 
Merch. Go hang yourſelf—theſe are 
wicket, inhuman practices, which you 
mention. : . | 
Dior. But they are very eaiy, you focl, 
and what every one may acquire without 
much labour. You have no occaſion fer 
learning or language, or fuch trifies; an! 
here is a ſhort cut to glory. For if you 
werd even the moſt ignorant and meaneſt of 
the people, a currizr, a fiſhmonger, a car- 
penter or ſilverſmith, nothing will prevent 
your being admired if you be only impu- 
dent and audacious, and know how to 
ſcold well. 85 
Merch. JI want you not for theſe things. 
But perhaps in time you may be qualified 
fer a boatman or a gardener. That is, if 
he will ſell you for two oboli at the utmoſt. 
Mer. O pray, take him; and glad we 
are to be rid of him, who confounds us 
all with his tumult and noiſe, abuſing and 

curſing every body. | | 
. Jupp. 


% 
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Jup. Call down another; that Cyrenian, 
dreſſed in purple, with the crown. | 
Mer. Come then, attend all of you. 
Here is a precious thing worthy of- the 
rich. This is a ſweet lite, a thrice hap- 
y life. Who is fond of delicacy? who 
will buy a noſt elegant and ſoft perfonage ? 
Aerch. Approach, you Sir, and tell me 
what you know; for I will buy you if you 
be worth any thing. : 
er. Good Sir, do not diſturb him 
or queſtion him, for he is drunk, and there- 
tore cannot anſwer you, not having the 
command of his tongue as you ſee. _ 
Merch. And who Mm his ſenſes would 
purchafe ſo infamous and i npudent a ſlave? 
How ſtrong of perfumes he ſmells! How 
12 ſtumbles-and totters in his walk. Put 
do you, Mercury, ſay what he is ſkilled in, 
and what he can do. - 
Mer. In ſhort, he is an excellent hand 
at a feaſt, and is a charming pot-compa- 
nion; knows how to dance to the pipe, 
and is quite a fit ſlave for an amorous, pro- 
digal maſter. He is alſo well ſkilled in ſe- 
cond courſes, is a moſt experienced cook ; 
in a word, he is a maſter in luxury. He 
was educated at Athens, was a flave to the 
Sicilian tyrants, and was much eſteemed 
by them, The ſum of his perfection is, 
to- deſpiſe every thing, to enjoy every 
thing, and to purſue pleaſure by every 
means. | 
| Azz 


nx. 
Merch You muſt look out for ſome other 
ee among the rich and wealthy. 
cannot afford to buy ſo joyous a life. 
Mer. Jupiter, he is like to remain unſold 
upon our hands. | 


Jupiler. Remove him. 

Fring down another, or rather thoſe two, 
that laughing fellow of Abdera, and that 
- perpetual cryer from Epheſus. For I 
ct:o9'e they ſhould be fold together. 
Mer. Come down among the company. 
I am going to ſeil two of the beſt lives. I 
am ſetting up the wiſeſt of them all. 

Merch. O jupiter, the contraſt ! the one 
never ceaſes laughing, and other ſeems to 
lament ſomebory, for he is continually 
weeping. You Sir, what is the matter? 


What makes you lavgh? 
Democ. Do you 'atk? Becauſe all your 


actions, and yourſelves ſeem to me ridt- 


culous. $ 
Merch, What is that you lay? Do you 
laugh at us all, and efleem what we do of 


no conſequence ? 

Democ. Even ſo; for there 18 nothing 
ſerious in them, but all is vanity, a meer 
concourſe of atoms to infinity, 85 

Merch. Not at all; but you in reality 
are vain and ignorant. O * 3 
Wil you not ceaſe laughing? 

But why do you weep, good Sir? It is I 


think much better to converſe with you. 
: Herac » 
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Herac. I regard all human affairs, O 
ſtranger, as deplorable and lamentable ; 
and all of them liable to fate. Therefore 
I pity and bewail theſe things. The pre- 
ſent 1 think not much of, but thoſe things 
which are to come are altogether terrible. 
mean the conflagration and deſtruction 
of the whole world. I grieve for theſe 
things, and that nothing is conſtant and 
ermanent, but every thing going round 
in confuſion, the ſame things occaſioning 
delight and averſion, knowledge and ig- 
norance, greatneſs and minuteneſs, going 
backwards and forwards agreeably to the 
childiſhneſs of the age. 

Merch. What is an age ? | | 
Herac. It is a boy playing, throwing dice, 
and going up and down. : 

terch. What are men? 
Hlerac. Mortal gods. 

Merch. What are gods? 

Herac. Immortal men. 

Merch. Why, you fool, you are either 
.makifig riddles, or compoſing ſubtle queſ- 
tions. In ſhort, like the dubious Apollo, 
you clear up nothing. | 8 

Herac. I regard you not. 1 

Merch. Therefore none but a fool would 
purchaſe you. 1 

Herac. I ex al! to bewail from their 


early youth, both thoſe who buy me, and 
Merch. 


thoſe who buy me not. 


* 
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Merch. This diforder differs little from 


madneſs; therefore 1 will buy neither of 


them. 6 
Merc. They alſo remain on hands. 
Set up another. 
M-rc. Shall I ſet up that eloquent Athe- 


nian? 


Jup. By all means. / 

Merc. Come here, you. I ft up a good 
and wiſe life. Who will buy the moft holy 

of men ? | 

Merch. Tell me, wherein conſiſts your 
chief knowledge ? 

Socrates. J am an admirer of boys, and 
well verſed in love-matters. 
Merch. Why ſhould I not purchaſe you 
then? for I want a tutor for a beautiful boy 
I have at home. 

Soc. And who more proper than me to 
converſe with the beautiful. For I am no 
lover of their bodies, but their ſouls I eſ- 


teem beautiful. For inſtance, though we 


tie together under the ſame covering, yet 


- you will hear them declare that they ne- 


the plane tree, that it Is as I tell, you. 


ver ſuffered any indecency from me. 
Merch. It is incredible that a lover of 


boys ſhould concern himſelf with nothing 
but their minds, and that when an 1 


_ offers by lying mer in the 
b 
Soc. Nay, Iſwear to you, by the dog and 


A. Perch. 


| 
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Merch. O Hercules ! what abſurd gods 
do you mention. 

Soc. What do you ſay? Do you not eſ- 
teem the dog as a god? See you not how 
great Anubis is in Egypt, and Sirius in 
heaven, and Cerberus in hell. 

Merch. Vou are 2 and I wrong. 


= how-do you live ? 
I live in a city 1 have built for my- 
| tae, I have inflituted a new kind of po- 
lity, and enact my own laws. 
Mꝛferch. I would be glad to hear one of 
your laws. 

Soc. Hear then the one of moſt conſe- 
quence, which I have paſſed -concerning 
women. I have decreed, that they ſhall 
not be the property of any individual, but 
may be enjoyed by any who deſire it. 

Merch, What's that you ſay? Do you 
aro all the laws concerning adul- 
ter 

8 Yes, by Jove, and all the other 
minuteneſſes concerning ſuch things. 

Merch. Put what have you determined 
about boys in their bloom ? 

Soc. 1hey ſhall be the beloved of the 
braveſt, who have performed any ſplendid 
courageous action. 

A lerch. O the wonderful benevolence! 
But what is the principal fountain of 
your wiſdom ? 1 
| Hoe. 
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Soc. Ideas, and the exemplars of things. 
For whatever you ſee, the earth, and the 
things of the earth, the heavens, the ſea ; 
of all theſe there are inviſible images be- 
yond the univerie. 

Merch. But where are they? 

Soc. No where; for if they were any 
where, they would not exiſt, 

Merch. 1 do noi fee choſe exemplars that 
you mention. 

Soc. And juſtly, becauſe the eye of 
your mind is blind. But I ſee the images 
of all things; and you inviſible, and I ano- 
ther. In ſhort, I fee every thing double. 

Merch. I muſt purchaſe you then, as 
you are a wiſe, ſharp-ſighted fellow. M hat 
do you aſk me for him? | 

Mer. You muſt pay two talents. 
Merch. I will take him at your own 

price. I will remit the money to you at 
another time. 

Mer. What is your name? 

Merch. Dion of Syracuſe. 

Mr. Take him then, and 890 luck 
attend you. 

You, Epicurean, I now call you down. 
Who will buy him? He is a diſciple of the 
. laugher and "Arvatkinnd, hom we ſet up 
before. One advantage indeed, he has of 
them, that he is much more impious. 
He is otherwiſe a pleaſant fellow, and 
fond of his belly. 

1 | Alercb. 
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Merch. What's his price? 

Mer. Two minæ. 

M-rch. Receive them. But one thing 
] want to know; What eatables are his 
favourites? „ „„ 

Mer. He chiefly delights in ſweet things 
and honeted cakes, but in figs above all 
things. , 8 

Merch. There is nothing troubleſome in 
that; I will buy a whole frail of figs for 
him. x 


Jup. Call down another; that cloſe- 


ſhaved flern-looking fellow from the Stoa. 
Mer. You are right, there ſeems to be 
a great croud of thoſe that frequent the 


forum waiting for him. Here, I ſell 


virtue herſelf, the moſt perfect lite. Who 
wiſhes to be rhe only one who knows any 
thing ? N : | 

Merch. Mhat do you mean? 

Mer. Why, he alone is wile, he only is 
beautiful, is juſt, brave, a king, an orator, 
rich, a legiſlator, and every thing elſe. 

Merch. Therefore, my Gln he alone 


is a cook, and a cobler, alſo, by Jove, a 


mechanick, and ſuch Ilke. 

Mer. So it ſeems. = 
Arch. Come here, good Sir, and tell me, 
who am going to purchaſe you, what kind 
of a fellow you -are. And firſt, whether 
you are not angry at being fold and made 


a ſlave ? 
- 


* 
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Cbryſiptus. Not at all; for theſe things 


arc not in our power; and what we have 
no power over we regard as indifferent. 
Merch. 1 do not underſtand what you 
fay. | 
IS What, don't you know that ſore 
things are preferred, and others rejected? 
Merch. Neither do 1 underſtand you 
now. | | 
Chry: Very likely; for you are not uſel 
to our terms, nor are you quick at com- 
rehending things ; but the ſcholar who 
286 ſtuelied logic, underſtands not only 
theſe things, but alſo accidens, and præter 
accidens, and how they differ in quantity 
and quality. | | 7 
Merch. Explain to me, 1 conjure you 
by philoſophy, what you mean by acci- 
dents, and preter accidents. For I can- 
not tell you how I am confufed at your 
number of names. | 
Cry. There is no trouble in it: ſuppoſe 
a lame man hits his foot by chance againſt 
a ſtone, and receives an hurt, his lameneſs 
was an accidens, his wound a preter ac- 
_cidens. | 00 py 
Merch. O the ſubtlety! But what elſe 
do you profeſs to know ? 
fry. The perplexities of words with 
which I entangle and confound my adver- 
ſaries, and reduce them to ſilence by brid- 
ling 


% 
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ling them. The name of this N is 
the renowned ſyllogiſm. 

Merch. By Hercules, you mention ſome- 
thing invincible and forcible. 

Fry. As for inflance, Have you a child? 

Merch. What then? 

Chry. Suppoſe a crocodile finding him 
ſauntering by a river ſhould ſeize on him, 
and promiſe to reſtore him to you, if you 
told him truly his intentions concerning 
it, whet would you fay he deſigned? ; 

Perch. You propoie a hard queſtion, 
nor know I by what anſwer I may recover 
him. But do you anſwer for me, and fave 


my boy, left while I heſitate he devour . 


him. 

Chry. Don't be alarmed ; l will teach you 
other more wonderful things. 

Merch. What? 

Chry. The reaper, the commander ; but 
above all, the Electra and the concealed. 

Merch. What is it you mean by your 

concealed argument, and Electra ? 
Cr. I mean, that famous one of Electra, 
Agamemnon' s . daughter, who at the ſame 
inſtant knew, and knew , not the ſame 
thing; for when Oreſtes ſtood before her 
incog. She knew Oreſtes was her brother, 
but did not know that he was Oreftes. 
Now you ſhall hear the concealed and 
very wonderful argument. Tell me, Do 
you know your own father? 

; ä 


1 
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Chry. If then, bringing a perſon before 
you indiſguiſe, I ſhould aſk you, Do you 
know this man, what would you anſwer? 
Merch. Without doubt, that I did not. 
Chi. And yet this very man is your 
father. If therefore, you do not know 
him, it 1s evident you do not know your 
own father. 5 | 

Merch. But by diſcovering him I ſhall 
find out the truth. 

But what is the end of your knowledge, 
or what will you do when you arrive at the 
ſummit of your virtue ? 
 Chry. I ſhall dwell chiefly upon what 
are the principal things in nature. I mean 

riches, health, and ſuch things. But there 
will be occaſion before hand for much la— 
bour; for reading over books wrote in 
{mall characters; collecting comments; fil- 
ling your head with ſoleciſms, and abſurd 
expreſſions; and above all, you cannot be- 
come wiſe till you have taken three drafts 
of hellebore, one after the other. 
Merch. I hat is excellent and very manly, 
but to be an avaricious. uſurer, (for that 
I fnd 1s part of your character). what ſhall 
we think of it? Is it becoming a man who 
has, already drank of hellebore, and is ar- 
rived at the ſummit of virtue ? 

Cry. Yes, for the wiſe man ſhould be 
the only uſurer. For fince it is his pro- 
; | perty 


* 
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perty to ſyllogiſe, and that the lending 
money on uſury, and computing the in- 
tereſt bear a ſtrong reſemblance to ſyllo- 
giſm; this, therefore, as well as that, 
ſhould belong only to the learned; nei- 
ther ſhould he receive only ſimple uſury, 
but alſo uſury upon that. For you know 
of uſury, ſome is primary, ſome ſecon- 
dary, as if begot by the firſt. Hear then, 
what Syllogiſm ſays, If he receives the 
primary intereſt, he ſhould receive the 
tecondary, but he receives the primary, 
therefore the ſecondary allo. 
Merch. We may alſo ſay the ſame as to 
the ſalaries you receive from the youths for 
your wiſdom ; and it is evident that the ſtu- 
dious alone receive hire for their virtue. 
Cry. You are right, but it is not on 
my own account I receive it, but merely 
to gratify the giver. For fince' there muſt 
muſt be a giver and a receiver, I accuſ- 
tom myſelf to be the receiver, and my pupil 
the giver. 3 N 
' Merch. But you aſſerted the contrary 
juſt now, ſaying that the youth was the 
continent, and yourſelf, who alone was 
ran, ae ͤ ͤ , b 
Cory. You are merry, my friend, but 
take care I do not choak you with an inde- 
monſtrable ſyllogifm. V 
Merch. And what have to fear from that 
WR „ 
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Chry. Doubt, {i lence, and diſtraction of 


thou 5 and what is worſt of all, if 1 
pleate 


I will quickl make you a ſtone. 


Merch. How, a ſtone? For, good Gi, 


you do not ſeem to me to be a Perſeus. 


Chry. Thus, is not a ſtone a body Pp 


: Hock: 1 | 
© Chry. Is not an animal a body ? > 
Merch. Ves. ö 


Merch. So it 


Chry. Are not yoo: an N e 
ems. 


_ Chry. Being A Pay. therefore, you. are 


Merch. Not at all. But free me, con- 


5 jure you, by Jupiter; and make me a man 
gain. 


Chry.. That, is not difficult. Be a man 


again. Tell me, is every ey 0 ann 


Merch. No. ITT 

_ Chry. Is a ſtone an animal? | 1 55 15 
Merch. No. . © 1 Eo. od Ng 
Cry. Are you a body? os tte 
Merch. Yes. 


_ 


Merch. — Wo | 
Chry. Therefore, — an animal, you 


are not a ſtone. . 


Merch. Vou have done well, for my 


limbs were cold and ſtiff like Niobe's. 


1 


will. buy you however. Ho- merh muſt 


1 nas 9 


Cbry. And deins a ay, are vou an 5 


| animal; ? 


Mer | 


Pry 
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Mer. Twelve minæ. 

Merch. Receive them. 

Mer. Are you the ſingle purchaſer? 

Merch. No, by Jove, but all thoſe alſo 
whom you ſee. | 

Mer. A jolly number indeed, n good 
broad ſhoulders, and worthy this harveſt. 
of words. 

"Pp Don't loſe time, but cal out an- 
other. 


Mer. I call out you the Peripatetick, the 


beautiful, the rich. Come purchaſe this 
moſt prudent per ſon; one who in ſhort 
knows every thing. — 20 
Merch. What kind of a perſon | is he? 
Mer. He is moderate, juſt, and of good . 
| morals, and above all he is double. 
Merch. What do you mean? 
Aer. He is one thing outwardly, and 
another inwardly. If you buy him therefore 


remember to call the one internal, the other 


external. ä 

Merch. But wherein rie conſiſts 
his knowledge ? 
Mir. He aſſerts that there are three 


gods. One of the foul, another of the 


bodv, and a third of external goods. 
Merch. He is worldly w iſe; , but What! ts 
his price? 
Mer. Ty. enty pounds. 
Merch. That is very high. , 
ns * > 
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Mer. No, good Sir, he ſeems to have 
money of his own, ſo that you will be no 
loſer ' by the -purchaſe : Beſides, he will 
let you know how long-lived a gnat is; 

how deep the ſun-beams penetrate. into 
— ſea; and what kind of Poul the oyfter 
Merch. O the wonderful ſubtlety ! 
Mer. What if you ſhould hear of things 
more minute than theſe ? Of ſeed and ge- 
neration,.,and the forming of the fœtus i 
the womb... And that man is a viſible ani- 
mal, an aſs not, nor capable of building, 
or of navigation. N | 
Merch. His inſtructions are very vene- 
rable and uſeful, therefore I will purchaſe 
him at twenty pounds. 
Mer. Agreed. - Who have we now left ? 

Come here, you Sceptic, you Pyrrhonian. 
You muſt be ſet up quickly, for many are 
gone away, and there remain now but few 
bidders. Who bids for him however ? 

3 Merch. I; but firſt tell me what you 
\ 8 know ? 3 FX | 
_ . HBr. Nothing. 
1 2 How ſo? 1 25 
Pyr. Becauſe nothing appears to me to 
exiſt. . ä 
Merch. Are we then nothing? 
Hyr. I do not know. 
Merch. Don't you know whether you 
ate any thing yourſelf or not? 
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Hr. lam much more ignorant of that? 
Merch. O the fully! But way do you 
carry thoſe ſcales ? 

Hr. I weigh words in them, and bring 
aw to a balance, and when I find that 
they are quite alike, and of equal weight, 
then I do not know Which of them is 
trueſt. 

Merch. But can you do any hiv elſe 

progeny ez 
Hyr. Every thing but purſuing a run- 
away. 

Merch. And why can you not do that? 

Pyr. Becauſe, good Sir, 110 cannot catch 
them. 

Merch Very likely, r you „ene to be 
both flow and indolent. But what is the . 
end of your knowledge? 

Pyr. Ignorance; and neither to kear nor 
to ſee. 

Merch. You confeſs therefore, that you 
are both deaf and blind. 

Pyr. Nay I am alſo ſenſeleſs and void of 
judgment ; and in fact differ nothing from 
a worm. 

AMcrch. Therefore. I will purchaſe you. 
How much do you value him at? 

Mer. An attic mina. 

Merch. Take it. Well now, fellow, 
what do you ſay: have I bought you? 

Hr. It is a doubt. | 

Merch. By no means; I purchaſed you, 
and 2 my money for you. 8 
3 Pyr. 
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Hyr. 1 ſuſpend my judgment as to that ; 

and am conſidering about it. 

Merch. F ollow me however as a tide 
ought. | 
„r. Who. knows whether what: you fay 
be true or note 

Merch. The Cryer, the Mina, and the 
witneſſes preſent. 

Hr. Are there any here preſent before 

us? | 

. Arch. By | Godin you to the work- 
| $05 I will let you know that I am your 
aſter, b pure a deteriori. 
 Pyr. 1 | on my. belief of that. 
Merch. But I am reſolved. | 
Mercury, Leave off diſputing and fallow 
him who purchaſed you. Do you all aſ- 
ſemble here to-morrow, when we ſhall ſell 
ſome ignorant mechanics and low lives. 
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2 1 2 PHILOSOPHERS. 


Senarns, 3 ran. 1 1 
» 8IPPUs, DioozgN Es, ARISTOTLE, Lu- 
CLAN, (under the Character of Farbefades 
er free Speaker) PRILosorur, TRUTH, 
VIE xu, SYLLOG1SM, PRIESTESS, E. EN- 
chnvus. ä 


He. * Pay down, knock down, I ſay, 
that wicked wretch with abundance of 
ſtones ; cover him with clods ; pelt him 
with broken | Jars ; beat bim with your clubs; 
let him not- eſcape; Plato, ſtrike, and you 


"_ Chry * We will all advance our 
| „ ſhields 


XI. 
ſhielCs againſt him, * That wallet, wallet 
may aſſiſt, and club help club,” for he 
is a common enemy, nor is there one of us 
whom, he hath not affronted. Do you, 
Diogenes, now if ever uſe yuur ſtaff and 
Ipare not. Let this railer receive his de- 
lerts; what's this? Are you tired Epicu- 
rus, and Ariſtippus ; you ought not ; “ Fe 
« wile, and mindſul fil] of direful wrath.” 
Ariſtotle make more haſte. That is well. 
Ihe beaſt is carght. Have we taken you, 
you wretch? You ſhall ſoon know whom 
we are that you have reviled. Put how 
ſhall we deal with him? For we ſhould. 
ſtrike out ſome diverſied kind of death for 
him, that might ſatisfie us all. He juſtly 
deſerves bags, ſeven times deſtroyed by 
each of us. : 55 
Revived. I think, by Jove, that he ſhould | 
be crucified, after being ſeverely ſcourged. 

Ani ler. Let his eyes be torn out. 

Anzaiber. Let his tongue be firſt cut to 
mince- meat. 5 
Soc. What think you Empedoctes ? 

Emp. Let him be thrown into the ca- 
verns of Etna, that he may learn not to 
abuſe his betters. | ; 

Pla. Indeed J think it is better to tear 
him in pieces, like a Pentheus or Orpheus 
among the rocks, that we may each of us 
carry off a part of him. 
 Parrbefiades. No, no, but ſpare me, by 
Owe.” p 
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Soc. It is decreed, you cannot be let go-' 
Hear what Homer ſays—* Twixt men and 
% lions there can be no firm league.“ 

Par. I alſo will ſupplicate you in Ho- 
mer's words; perhaps you may reverence 
the poetry, and not deſpiſe me the repeat- 
er. Preſerve alive a not unworthy man, 
*« and for my ranſom take the due rewards, 
* both braſs and gold, which even the 
« wiſeft love.“ TEES 

Pla. Neither ſhall we be defictent in an- 
ſwering you out of Homer. Let not 
your mind conceive the hope tefcape 
my hand, you wretch, although you 
offer gold.“ N 
Par. O miſery! Homer, my great ſup- 
port has failed me. I muſt fly then to Eu- 
ripides, he perhaps may ſave me. Kill 
«« not a ſuppliant for it is not right.“ 

Pla. Are not theſe the words of Euripi- 
des alſo. ** Should not th' aggreſſor ſuffer 
em evs.” | 

Par. Will you kill me then on account 
of theſe words. 5 $3 1-46 

Pla. Undoubtedly. For the ſame per- 
ſon ſays ; [SEES 5 Ki 2 op 
© Misfortune waits on an unbridled tongue, 
And wicked ignoran ce“. 
Par. Since then you are abſolutely de- 
termined to deſtroy me, and it is not poſſi- 
ble to eſcape, be ſo good as to inform me, 
who you are; and for what terrible uſage 
| D 5 you 
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vou are violently enraged, and have caught 
me to deſtroy me? N 

Pla. Aſk. yourſelf, you wretch, and thoſe 
fine di our les eg, in y Hich you revile Philo- 
Jophy herſelf, and ber at us, ſelling us wiſe 
men, and, what is more, freemen, as in a 
public market. Enraged at which, having 
obtained Pluto's leave for a ſhort abſence. 
we have riſen upon you, Chryſippus here 
and Epicurus, and I Plato, Ariſtotle, and 
even the ſilent Pythagoras, and Diogenes. 
In, ſhort, all that You have reviled in your 
fine. 115 10 
15 cb revive you will not kill me, when 
you know how I have behaved to you. 
Throw away your ſtones therefore; or ra- 
ther keep tlem and employ them againſt 
thoſe that deſerve thera. 

Pla: You trifile with us ; but you ſhall 
periſh this day, and be clad in a ſtone doub- 
let, for all the crimes yuu have commit- 
ted. 

Jar. But O nbi of men, whom 
above all I ought:to praiſe, being your in- 
timate and friend, and agreeing with you in 
ſentiment; and if i it became me to ſay it, 
one who has been attentive to your inter- 
eſt, know that if you kill me, you will de- 
ſtroy one Who has laboured hard for you. 
Take care thete fore that you do not act 
like the modern Philoſopers, ſnewing your- 
{clyes ungrate ul, vreſentful, and We 
„ | u 
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ful of a man who has deſerved ſo well of 
%% | TT 
la. O impudence! are we then indebt- 
ed to you for reviling us? Do you think 
that you really converſe with ſlaves ? Or 
do you think that you have obliged us by 
ſuch reproachtful and wild abuſe? | 
Par. When or where did I ever injure 
you? I who was always a lover of philo- 
ſophy, who highly extolled you, and fre- 
quently read over the works you left be- 
hind. Even my own writings, how do 1. 
publiſh them to men, but as receiving 
them from you, and like the bee extract- 
ing honey from your flowers. While they 
praiſe and acknowledge the flowers of each, 
and point out from whence and from whom, 
and by what means I collected them. In 
words indeed they extol me for, my ſkill 
in culling fitwers, but it is you in fact that 
they praiſe, and your field which produces 
ſich a variety of flowers, both in colour 
and appearance, if one knew how to chooſe, 
cembine, and adapt them, ſo as not to con- 
fuſe them with one another; is there any 
ole therefore who enjoys thoſe benefits by ; 
your means that would dare to revile his 
benefactors, to whom it is owing that he 
13 of any conſequence; except it be a 
Thamyris, or a Eurytus, the one challeng- 
ing the Muſes in ſinging from whom he 
derived his ſkill ; the other contending with 
OY | | Apol's 
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Apollo in ſhooting, by whom he was in- 

ſtructed in archery. 5 
Pla. You have ſpoke this, good Sir, ve- 
ry oratorically, but it is juſt the contrary 
to ſact; and only the more plainly fhews 

our intolerable audaciouſneſs, ſince it is 
joined to injuſtice and ingratitude, as you 
confeſs that from us you have received 
thoſe weapons which you have returned 
back upon us, with this ſingle view of 
maligning us all. Such returns have we 
received ſrom you, for having laid open 
this field to you, not preventing you from 
pulling and taking an armful with you. 
For this, therefore, you are but the more 
worthy of death. 

Par. See now, you liſten to your re- 
fentment without attending to juſtice. 
Indeed 1 never thought that pafſion would 

run away with Plato, Chryfippus, Ariſtotle, 
and the reſt of you. I looked upon you 
as the only perſons free from it. I there- 
fore intreat you moſt worthy perſonages 

not to put me to death, untried and un- 

. condemed. You ſhould determine nothing 
through violence, or from ſuperior ſtrength, 

but decide our difference according to 
uſtice, advancing your arguments, and 

hearing mine in return. Appoint there- 
fore a judge, and either accuſe me al} 
together, or chooſe one from among your- 
felves for that purpoſe, and I will make 
| IR my 
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my defence agaiuſt the things objected to 
me. If then 1 ſhall appear to have done 
any wrong, and the court ſnall ſo determine 
muſt undoubtedly be deſervedly puniſh- 
ed, and you will not be charged with 
violence. But if upon trial, 1 ſhall be 
found innocent. b 2 and free from fault, 
the judge will al miſs me, and you will 
turn your reſentment againſt thoſe who 
| deceived you and prejudiced you againſt 
me. | a eg +=] . 13 4 4 | 
J. As much as to ſay, let the horſe 
lo. in the plain, that by deceiving your 
judges you might eſcape. . For they ſay 
that you are an orator, and a lawyer, and 
of moſt powerful ſpeech. But what judge 
vould you appoint, whom agreeable to 
your other rogueries, you would not pre- 
vail upon by your bribes to acquit you? 

Par. Do not fear upon that ſcore. I 
ſhall deſire no dubious or ſuſpected judge 
who may be bribed to acquit me; for ſee 
| chooſe philoſophy berſelf in conjunction 
with you to be my judge. ; 

Pla. Who then ſhall accuſe you, if we 
be F kay judges ? %% | 
Far. Be ye both my accuſers and judges ; 
Jam not apprehenſive on that account, fo 
juſt. do I efteem my cauſe, and ſatisfied 
that I ſhall clear myſelf. 1 

Pla. Pythagoras, and Socrates, what ſhall 
we do? For the man ſeems to appeal ra- 
tionally in demanding a trial ? 75 

Soc, 
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Soc. What ſhould we do but go to court, 
and taking Philoſophy with us, hear what 
he can ſay for himſelf. It is not our cuſ- 
tom to condemn men without trial; that 
belongs to the ignorant, the paſſionate, and 
thoſe who make juſtice couſiſt in violence. 
Wie ſhould give our enemies juſt cauſe for 
Failing at us, if we ftoned the man with- 
out giving him leave to make his defence, 
eſpecially- as- we profeſs to delight in juſ- 
tice. What could I ſay of my accufers 
Anytus and Melitus, or of my judges then, 
if this man was tobe put to death without 
ire allowed the privilege of his water- 
: Pla. Your alvice is moſt excellent. Let 
us go then to Philoſophy, and abide by 
her determination. _ 
Par. O wiſe men, ye are right; that is 
the beſt and the moſt legal way. Keep 
the ſtones, however, as I ſaid, for you will 
ſhortly have occaſion for them in court. 
But where ſhall we find Philoſophy? 1 
know not where ſhe dwells, tho' I have 
been a long time wandering about ſeeking 
for her abode, that I might become ac- 
uainted with her; and falling in with 
me perſons in thread bare cloaks, and 
long beards, who profeſſed they came di- 
rectly from her, T enquired of them, 
as thinking that they muſt know; but 
they, more ignorant than myſelf, either 
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would not anſwer me at all, that they 
might not be convicted of ignorance, or 
directed me to the wrong door. So that 
to this day I have not been able to find her 
CCC... f 
Often alſo, either by gueſs, or under ſome 
one's guidance, 1 approached certain doors, 
firmly hoping to have at length found her, 


ſuppoſing this from the great numbers of 


comers ' and goers, all with grave looks, 
decent: habits, and thoughtful countenan- 
ces. I alſo entered privately along with 
them. There I ſaw a woman who was 
not indebted to nature alone for her looks, 


though ſhe ſtudied to appear moſt ſimple. 


and unadorned : but I ſoon obſerved that 
ſhe did not leave the ſeeming negligence: 
of her. looks unornamented, neither was 


ſhe inattentive to the ſitting of her cloaths. 
It appeared outwardly, that ſhe -was thus: 


ſet off, only aiming at deeency by this diſ- 
ſembled negligence ; but ſometimes, how- 
ever, the Ceruſe, and the coloring peeped 
out; and ſhe uſed the coſmetic wafh of 
common women. She was rejoiced at the: 
praiſes of her lovers,. and received their 


preſents greedily 7 ſeating her rich lovers 


near her, but never throwing a glance on 
her poor ones. And when inadvertently, 
ſhe diſcovered her limbs, I obſerved that 
ſne had golden bracelets thicker than eels. 


Seeing this, I immediately took to my 


Ls heels, 
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heels, greatly pitying thoſe wretches who 
were drawn to her, not by the noſe but the 
beard, and like Ixion, embracing a cloud 
% ¶ 2097 wird fot 
Pla. You are quite right th what you 
have ſaid, for her door is not in a public 
place, nor to be found out by every body. 
Neither have we accalion to go to her 
houſe, but we will wait for here in the 
Ceramicus, where ſhe will come in her way 
from the academy, to take a turn in Poe- 
cilum as ſhe does daily. But here ſhe is 
already; do you ſee that decently-dreſſed, 
placid looking lady, walking thoughtful 
and quiet? | 
Par. I fee many im the fame habit, gait, 
and cloathing ; but yet there can be but 
one true philoſophy among them all. 
Pla. You are right. But as ſoon as ſhe 
ſpeaks, ſhe will ſhew you who ſhe is. 
, - Philos, Wonderful! What, Plato and 
Chryſippus io life, with Ariftotle, and all 
the reſt who were the principal teachers 
of my doctrines? What brings y=u among 
us? Has any one been troubleſome to you 
below? You alſo ſeem angry; who is it 
that you have caught and bring to me? Is 
he a thief, or murderer, or blaſphemer ? 
Pla. By Jove, he is the worſt of ſacri- 
legious wretches, Philoſophy, who at- 
tempts to revile your moſt ſacred perſon, 
and all of us, who having been your diſ- 
EN $5: | ) ciples, 
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ciples, have handed any thing to  paſte- 
rity. 

Philo. Are you then incenſed at any 
one's railing at me, when you know me, 
and what treatment I have received. in the 
Diony ſia from Comedy? \ Whom, however, 
] eſteem as a friend, and neither indicted 


her, nor remonſtrated with her, but ſuffer 


her to jeſt away as ſhe likes it, and as is 
beſt becoming the feaſt; for 1 know that 
ſcoffing makes not any thing worſe; While, 


on the other hand, 1 whatever is truly | 


good,; like gold broken by hammers (fot 
the mint) ſhines more bright, and becomes 


more conſpicuous. But I do not know for 
what you are all paſſi onate and ref. | W hy 


do you ſufſocate this man? 
Hla. Having obtained * one day's 
leave, we came up to puniſh this fellow 


as he; deſerves: For Fame has reported to | 


5 3 he has given of us to 
1 8 

Philo. Will you then put him to dank 
without trying bim, or ſuffering him to 
ſpeak for himſelf? And he ſeems defirous 
of ſpeaking. » 


Pla. No. But we refer the -whole. affair | 


10 you, to determine it as you pleaſe. 
Philo. And what ſay you? ' 
Par. 1 ſay the ys ahh good Lady Philos 
ſophy, as you alone can diſcover the truth. 
And with great difficulty, * many in- 


141 , treaties, 
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treaties)! 'T obtained to have the determina- 
tion reſerved for you. * | 

Pla. Now, you wretch, you call Philo- 
ſophy Lady, ſhe whom but very lately 
you molt foully diſhonored, ſelling by pub- 
lic outcry : each of her diſcourſes tor two 
Oboli. . 

Phils, Take care that be thus hamefally 
expoſed! not Philoſophy herſelf, but cer- 
tain impaſters, Who do many ſcandalous 
things i in my nume. 

Par. You ſhall Know, if you will only 
hear my defence. Let us but go to the 
Areopagus, or ratlier to the Citadel, that 
as from an obſervatory, we uy take no- 
tice of eyery thing in the city 1 | 

Fhilo. Do you, my frie 8, walk A kttle 
in the Poecitum, I Will come to you when 
n en ſentence. ''- © 

Far. But, Philoſophy, who! are they 
For they 7 to be very decent. 

Philo. That is manly Virtue, that is wit. 
dom, and:that is juſtice by her. She who 
goes before is Le irning, and ſhe in the 
ſhade, whoſe colour is hard to be diſcern- 
ed, „ 

Fear. I do not ſee the one you fpeak of. 

Fhila. Don't you fee that plain girl who 
is naked, who conſtantly flies from you, 
and ſlips“ through your fingers? - 

Har. I can juſt diſcern her now, hut 
why will: you not bring them ah you, 
that the court my be Fall and compleat. 

I would 
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- I would wiſh to bring truth as my advocate 


on the trial. | 

Philo. Follow me, then by Jove, it 
will be no great trouble to determine one 
cauſe, and that when it concerns our- 
ſelves. 

Truth. Go ye, I have no derad on to 
liſten, who long lince knew how matters 
ſtood. | -* 

Par. But, O Truth, it is of cerſkquance 
to me that you attend the trial, that you 


may diſcloſe every thin 
75 9 


auth, L will, therefore, bring with me 
theſe my two faithful attendants. 

Far. By all means, as many as you 
pleaſe. 

Truth, Follow me then, Liberty. and 
Freedom of Speech, that we may preſerve 
this wretched _— e man, who is our ad- 
mirer, and unjuſtly expoſed to- danger. 
But do you: | en ſtay here for 
me:. 

Far. By no means, my Lady, let her 
come alſo, and as many as there are. For 
Jam not to contend with common brutes, 
but with men of arrogance, hard to be con- 
vinced, and always contriving ſome means 
to eſcape. Conviction, e is ne- 
ceſſar y. ** 

Philo. Moſt neceſſary indeed. It were 
good alſo, to br ing Demonſtration. 


Truth 
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Truth. Follow me all then, ſince your 
preſence ſeems neceſſary in this trial. 
Arxiſtolle. See now, Philoſophy, he has 
already _ gained over Truth to his party 
from us. Ty | | | | 

Philo, Are you then afraid, Plato, Chry- 
{ippus, and Ariſtotle, that Truth herſelf 
will lie tor him? . 

Pla. No, but he is ſo very crafty and 
inſinuating, that he may over-perſuade 
8 . 

Philo. Fear not, nothing iniquitous ſhall 
be done, ſince Juſtice herſelf is preſent, 
Let us go then. | 
But pray, tell me, what is your name? 

Par. Parrheſias, the ſon of Alethion, 
the ſon of Elenxiclus., 

_ Philo. Of what country are you? | 
Var. Of Syria, O Philoſopy, near the 

- Euphrates. But what is this to the pur- 
pole? I know ſome of my adverfaries, no 
eſs barbarous by birth than me. But their 
manners and learning are not like thoſe 
of the Solei, the Cyprians, the Babylo- 
nians, or the Stagyrites; and a man will 
not appear weld; ein your eyes, though 


his tongue be barbarous, if his ſentiments 

be zuft and upright. N 
Philo. You are right; I need not there- 

fore have aſked you that queſtion. 
But what is your profeſſion, for -it may 


Bar. 


be neceſſary to know that? 
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Par. I am a hater of arrogance, of de- 
ception, of falſehood, and pride. I deteſt 
all wicked men of this ſort, and there are 
very- many of them as you know. | 

Thilo. By Hercules, you are a great pro- 
ſeſfor of hatred. 

Par. You fee, therefore, by how man 
I am hated, and what hazards I am Fi ns 
ed to by it. Not but I am well acquainted - 
with the oppoſite art; that I mean which 
derives its principle from love; for I am 
a lover of truth, decency, and ſimplicity, | 
and of every thing relative to what ſhould 
be loved ; But, in truth, there are very 
few deſerving of this art; whereas the 
numbers of thoſe inliſted under, and inti- 
mate with hatred are many. I am, there- 
fore, apprehenſive of forgetting the one 
by diſuſe, and of being too well acquainted 
with the other. 

Philo. But you ought not; for both this 
and that, as they iay, are the ſame. Do 
not, therefore, divide the arts, for ſeem- 
ing to be two, they are but one. 

Par. You know that beſt, _ Philoſophy, 
but my principle 1s to hate the VICLOUS, 
and to extoll and love the good. 

Philo. Come then, ſince we are where 
we wiſhed to be, let us form our court 
ſome where in the temple of the tutelar 
Minerva. Do your O Prieſteſs, "M the 
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ſeats for us, while we in the interim offer 
up our prayers to the goddeſs. 


Par. O guardian of the city be my pro- 
tectreſs againſt thoſe arrogant people, re- 


collecting how often you have heard them 


perjure themſelves. You only, as being 


a conſtant ſpy upon them, ſee what they 
do. Now 1s the time to take vengeance 
on them. Andif you ſee that I am likely 
to be overpowered, and that the black beans 
are the moſt numerous, ſave me by throw- 


ing in your bean. | 5 
Philo. Come then we are ready to ſit 
down with you, and hear your accuſation. 


But do you chooſe one from amongſt you 


all, whom you ſhall eſteem the beſt plead- 


er, to draw it up and to prove it. For it 
will not be poſſible for you all to ſpeak at 
once. You, Parrheſiades, ſhall make your 
defence afterwards. | 


Revived. Which of us will be the pro- 


pereſt, to carry on this cauſe ? 
- .Chry. You, Plato, who have ſuch excel- 


lent penetration, and whoſe eloquence is fo 


truly attic, graceful, and perſuaſive ; who 


abound in knowledge, exactneſs, and ſkill 


in timing your arguments. Be therefore 
our advocate, and jay what you think pro- 
per for us all. Recollect now, and bring 
down upon him all thoſe arguments that 
you formerly urged againſt Gorgias, Polus, 


Prodicus or Hippias; for he is 1.0re dan- 
| 5 gerous 
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gerous than them all. Introduce alſo your 
lronies, and your, humours, and endleſs 
queſtions. - And if you pleaſe introduce 
alſo, that The great Jupiter driving his 
« flying chariot, will be angry if he be not 
„ puniſhed.” | 5 

Pla. By no means; but let us appoint 
one from the more violent; Diogenes here, 
or Antiſthenes, or Crates, or yourſelf, Chry- 
ſippus. For this occaſion does not call for 
a beatiful or nervous performance, but re- 
quires an argumentative and judicial diſ- 
courſe ; for Parrheſiades is an orator. 

Diog. I will accuſe him; nor do I think 
there will need a long diſcourſe. Beſides 
he has treated me worſe than any of you, 
ſelling me off lately for two oboli. 

Pla, Diogenes will ſpeak for us all, Phi- 

loſophy. And do you, good Sir, remem- 
ber that in this accuſation, it is not your- 
ſelf only that you are to conſider, but you 
muſt have regard to the common cauſe. 
And though in our reaſonings we may 
have differed from one another, make no 
inquiry into that now, nor declare which 
is the trueſt. In ſhort, be only angry on 
Philoſophy's account, who has been at- 
fronted and ill treated in the diſcourſes of 
this Parrheſiades. * And paſſing over thoſe 
opinions in which we differ, contend only 
for what we all agree in. Take care, for 
we have ſet you at our head, and have ha- 
3 | ꝛarded 
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zarded our all upon you, either to appear 
with honor, or to be eſteemed ſuch as he 
has repreſented us. 

Dig. Never fear, I will omit nothing, 
but will fpeak for us all. And although 
Philoſophy mollified by his words, (for fhe 
is mild and placable by nature) ſhould be 
willing to diſmifs him, Iwill not be want- 
ing to myſelf, but will let the fellow know 
that I carry not a club in vain. 

Phils. De not do that by any means. 
Support your cauſe. by argument and not 
with a club. That is the beſt way. But 
don't delay, for the water is already pour- 
ed into the glaſs, and the court wait for 
you. | 
Par. Let the reft, Philoſophy, ſit and 
paſs ſentence with you ; and let Diogenes 
alone accuſe me. 

Philo. Are you not afraid hey will con- 
demn you? 

Fur. Not at all; I with 1 had more to 
conquer. 

Philo. That i is zenerouſ 1 aig. Sit down 
therefore, and do you, Diogenes, begin. 
Dio. What kind of men we were when 
alive; you, Philofophy, perfectly know, 
nor is there occaſion to enlarge upon it. 
For to paſs myſe if by, who is ignorant 
how much good Plato, Pythagoras, Ariſto- 
fle, Chryſippus, and the reſt Ji did in life? I 


ut: now thew you, how this trice wicked 
6 Pearrheſiades 
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Parrheſiades has abuſed us, renowned as 
we were. For being an orator, as ny 
ſay, forſaking the courts and the applauſe 

to be acquired there, he has collected all 
his vehemence and ſkill in oratory againſt 
us, never ceaſing to proſecute us with re- 
vilings, calling us cheats and deceivers, 
and perſuading the 1 to laugh at and 
deſpiſe us, as being of no conlequence. 
Nay, he has rather made you and us, O 
Philoſophy, hated by the multitude, call- 
ing your precepts trifling dre ms, turning 
into ridicule the moſt ſerious truths that 
you have taught us, that he himſelf may 
be praiſed and applauded by the ſpecta- 
tors, and we abuſed. For it is the diſpo- 
ſition of the people to delight in ſcoffers 
and railers, eſpecially when they pull to 
pieces the moſt ſerious things. Thus, for 
inſtance, they were formerly delighted 
with Aiſtophanes and Eupolis, when they 
introduced Socrates here upon the ſtage. 
for diverſion, exhibiting him in ſome lu- 
dicrous character. But they ventured to 
do this only in the Dionyſia, when ſuch 
things were allowed, add where jeſtin 
ſeems to be a part of the feaſt, the Gol 
himſelf, perhaps, who is a friend to laugh- 
ter, being pleaſed with it. Es 
But this fellow aſſembling the men of 
conſequence, after much thought and pre- 
paration, and — his detractions in a 
| 8 large 
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large book, reviles with a loud voice, Plato, 
Pythagoras, Ariſtotle, Chryſippus, me, 
and in ſhort all of us, without licence 
from the feaſts, or having ſuffered any 
private injury from us. For he would have 
had ſome excuſe for what he has done, if 
it had been in his own defence, and if he 
had not been the aggreſſor. And what is 
moſt ſhocking is, that aQing thus, he 
ſcreens himſelf, O Philoſophy, under your 
name, and having ſeduced Dialogue our 
ſeryant, he makes him an aſſiſtant and ac- 
tor againſt us. Nay even prevailing on 
Menippus our friend, he makes him join 
in his abuſe, who alone has betrayed the 
common intereſt, and is not here to join 
in thc accuſation with us. 

For all theſe things therefore it is moſt 
Juſt, that he ſhould be puniſhed. For 
what can he ſay for himſelf, who ridi- 
cules the moſt venerable things before ſo 
many witneſſes? It may alſo ſerve as an 
example to others, if they ſee him puniſh- 
ed, to prevent them from deſpiſing Philo- 
ſophy. To paſs over theſe things quietly 
and to endure his affronts, might juſily be 
looked upon as the effects not of modera- 
tion, but of indolence and ignorance. But 
who would put up with his laſt attempts, 
when producing us like ſlaves in the pub- 
lic market, and appointing a cryer, he 
fold us; ſome indeed as they ſay high; 

ET others 
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others for an attic mina, and me the wretch 
fold for two oboli, which made all the 
ſpectators laugh. For theſe reaſons we are 
revived through refentment, and dernand 
that you will puniſh him for his ſcandalous 
abuſe of us. | TE 

All the Phils. Well done, Diogenes, you 
have ſpoken excellently for us all, as be- 
came you. | | 

Phils. Ceaſe your applauſe; pour in 
for the defendant.. Do you, Parrheſia- 
des, reply in your turn; the water now 
runs for you ; loſe no time. $7 

Par. Diogenes has not mentioned all my 
crimes, O Philoſophy, but has omitted the 
greateſt part, and I do not know how, the 
moſt heinous of them. But ſo far am J 
from intending to deny that I ſaid them, or 
came here with an intent to apologize for 
them, that I think I ought to declare what 
he has paſſed over in ſilence, or what I 
have not before aſlerted. For by this 
means you will know who they were that 
I ſold by auction and abuſed, calling them 
inſolent cheats. Only obſerve attentively, 

whether what I ſay of them be true. If 
fo, and my words appear malevolent and 
ſevere, I who expoſe them am not to be - 
blamed, but in my opinion, they are more 
juſtly to be cenſured, who do ſuch things. 

As ſoon as I underſtood what diſagree- 
able things. lawyers were neceſfarily ex- 

” 2 - poſed 
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poſed to; deceit, lying, impudence, cla- 
mor, wrangling, and various other things, 
I declined that way of life, as became me; 
and flying to your charms, O Philoſophy, 
I refolved for the remainder of my lite to 
place myſelf under your protection, look- 
ing upon myſelf as having gained a quiet 
and ſafe port, out of a flormy and ruffled 
ſea. And when I had only peeped into 
your inſtitutions I neceſſarily admired you, 
and all thoſe gentlemen who laid down 
rules for obtaining happineſs, lending an 
hand to thoſe who were in purſuit of her, 
giving them the beſt directions. If a man 
did not tranſgreſs them, or by a falſe ſtep 
Joſe them, but attentively obſerving the 
rules laid down by you formed and con- 
ducted themſelves agreeable to them. 
Which, by Jove, few among us do. 

But ſeeing many caught, not with the - 
love of Philoſophy, but only of the repu- 
tation that attends it, and appearing like 
orthy men as to things obvious, popular, 
and eaſily imitated; Il mean as to their 
| beard, their gait, their dreſs; but in their 
lives and actions contradicting this ap- 
pearance, and purſuing ſtudies quite op- 
poſite to yours, diſhonouring the profeſſi- 
on ; I wasgreatly incenced ; and it appear- 
ed to me juſt as if a delicate effeminate 
Tragedian ſhould preſuwe to repreſent 
Achilles, Theſeus, nay even, Hercules, 
Sg | without 
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without either the gait or the tone of a 
hero, but acting - the wanton under ſuch a 
maſk, ſo that neither Hellen, nor Polyxena 
could endure them, as being ſo like them- 
ſelves; far different from tbe victorious 
Hercules, who would I ſappoſe have im- 
mediately knocked him down with his 
club, him I ſay, and his maik by which he 
was made ſo ſhametully efteminate. 
_ Seeing you thus abufed by them, I could 
no longer endure the impudence of their 
hypocriſy, who being apes dare afſume 
the reſemblance of heroes; and like the 
Cumzan aſs, who becauſe he was clad in a 
tion's ſkin, thought himſelf a lion, and bray- 
ed moſt loudly and alarmingly before the 
ignorant people of Cumæ, "til a ſtrange 
who had often ſeen a lion and an aſs con- 
victed him, and drove him away with a 
good threſhing.—But, O Philoſophy, what 
grieved me moſt was, that men obſerving 
any of them doing a bad, indecent, or li- 
bidinous action, immediately blamed Phi- 
loſophy herſelf, with Chryſippus, or Plato, 
or Pythagoras, or which ever other of you 
he called himſelf after, or whoſe manner 
of ſpeaking he adapted himſelf to; and 
thought hardly of you who had been long 
dead, on account of their ſcandalous man- 
ner of living, never making enquiry into 
your behaviour whea alive, but condemn- 
ing you when dead. For ſeeing your 
E 3 coun- 
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| | 
counterfeit acting ſhamefully and digrace- 
fully, you were without any one's ſtanding 
up in your defence, cenſured with him, and 
involved in his crime. . 

Obſecrving theſe things I could not bear 
it, but detected them, and diſtinguiſhed 
them from\you. For which you who 
ought to honor, bring me to a trial. If 
ſeeing a perſon initiated into the ſacred 
myſteries, expoſing and * them, I 
ſhould be angry and reproach him, would 
vou think me guilty of impiety? That 
would not be juſt. Since the very direc- 

* tors of the ſacred fports laſh the perſons 
who repreſent Minerva, Neptune, or ſove, 
if they do not per formright, and preſerve 
the dignity of the God. Neither are the 
Gods angry that men preſume to whip their 
repreſentative; but I believe are rather 
rejoiccd at their correction. Badly to per- 
ſonate a ſervant or a meſſenger would be 
but a ſmall fault; but to repreſent to the 
ſpectators a Jove, or an Hercules, in an 
unworthy manner, would be ominous and 
ſhameful. - - 

But the abſurdeſt thing of all is, that 

though many of them are intimately: ac- 
gquainted with your writings, yet they fo 
hve, as if they had read and meditated 
upon them merely to act contrary to them. 
All that they teach therefore as to the de- 
ſpiſing of riches and honors, and eſteem- 


ing 
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ing honeſty as the only good, d-claring 
tiiat we ſhould diveſt ourlelves ot anger, 
and deſpiſe pomp and outward ſhew, and 
treat each other as equals, all this is in 
truth, O ye Gods, beautiful, wile, admi- 
rable. But thoſe things they teach for 
hire, flattering the rich, and gaping after 
money, being more inclined to wrangling 
than dogs, more timorous than hares, more 
flattering than apes, more libidinous than 
aſſes, more 1avenous than cats, and more 
quarrelſome than cocks. They are there- 
fore deſervedly ridiculed when they quar- 
rel about theſe things, ſhouldering one 
another at rich men's doors, frequenting 
crouded ſuppers, which they extol above 


meaſure, and moſt indecently cram them- 
ſelves, being very teſty, and philoſophiz- 
ing moſt diſagreeably and abſurdly over 


their cups, having drank more than they 
can well carry off. The unlearned of the 
company laugh without doubt, and abjure 


Fhilolophy which produces ſuch wretches. 


But the moſt ſhameful part is, that after 
declaring that they want nothing, and 
loudly profeſſing that the wiſe man is the 
only rich man, they immediately after 
come a begging, and are angry if they get 
nothing; as if a perſon in a royal gar- 
ment, with an erect tiara, a diadem, and 
other regal ornaments ſhould come to beg 
from the poor. Whenever alſo, they want 
| E 4 to 
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to get any thing, they harangue much in 
favour of a community of goods, and of the 
indifference of riches. What, ſay they, 
1s gold and ſilver? Wherein does it differ 
from the pebbles on the ſhore? But when 
an old friend in want, comes requeſting, 
a little from their abundance, then there 
is ſilence, inability, ignorance, and a re- 
traction of their arguments in favour of the 
contrary, What becomes of their many 
diſfertations on friendſhip, virtue, and the 
Te Ka I CO not know, They are but flit- 
ting words heren ith they fight fooliſh ſham 
battles in their ſchools, | . 
1hey are good friends as long as gold“ 
and ſilver are not in queſtion; hut let any 
one ſhew them a ſingle Obolus, the peace 
is broke, all leagues and treaties are diſ- 
folved, books are forgot, and virtue put 
to the flight. They act juſt like dogs 
among whom fome one has thrown a bone, 
bouncing about, biting one another, and 
| barking at him who has got it. It is ſaid, 
that a certain king of Egypt taught apes to 
dance the Pyrrhick dance; which from their 
fondneſs of imitating the actions of mer, 
they quickly learned, and danced it drei- 
ſed in purple and maſked. The ſight was 
admired for a long time, *till a humorous 
ſpectator having Ae, nuts in his pocket, 
8 them among them; at ſight of 
which, forgetting the dance, they became 
. NR | apes 
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apes as they were and no longer Pyrrhick 
dancers, broke their maſks, tore their 
cloaths, and fought with one another for 
the fruit. So that this Pyrrhick entertain- 
ment was diſſolved and laughed at by the 
ſpectators. 

Thus do they act. And ſuch have J 
ſpoken hardly of, and will ever purſue them, 


detecting and making a jeſt of them. But 


as for you, and ſuch as you, (for there 
are ſome who are truly emulous of phi- 
loſophy and obſervant of your laws) may 


I never be ſo mad, as to ſay any thing 


reproachful or diſreſpectful againſt you. 
For what could I ſay? Or dil you ever 
act thus in your lives? But thoſe inſolent 
raicals, enemies to the gods, are juſt ob- 
jects of hatred. Do you, Pythagoras, 
Plato, Chryſippus, or Ariftotle find any 
reſemblance between yourſelves and theſe 
men, or judge them by their lives, to be 
your intimates and relations? As like 
they are, as Hercules and an Ape. Or be- 
cauſe they wear beards, call themſelves 
philoſophers, and put on a ſtern look, they 
are therefore to be compared to you! [ 
could have born with them, if they had 
but looked feaſibly in their diſguiſe. But 
ſooner may a vulture imitate a nightin- 
gale, than they philoſophers. I have ſaid 
all I had to fay in my defence; and do 
b E 5 You) 
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ou, Truth, witneſs for me whether what 

I have ſaid be true. | 

- Philo. Retire, Parrheſi TI hin ſhall 
we do? How do you approve of what 
he has ſaid?» 

Virtue. Indeed, Philoſophy, I wiſhed 
while he was ſpeaking to ſink into the 
earth, ſo true was every word he ſaid. 
And when 1 heard him, I recollected his 
| ſeveral performers, and while he was 

ſpeaking, I fitted one to one part, and he 

it was, faid I, who did that. In ſhort, he 
deſcribed them as plainly as if they had been 
drawn in a picture, giving an exact like- 
neſs not only of their bodies, but alfo of 
their minds. 

Philo. For my part, O virtue, I bluſhel 
downri ht, But what ſay you? 

All the Philoſ. What, but to acquit him, 
and ſet him down among. our friends and 
benefactors? And indeed, we ſcem to have 
_ acted like the Ilians, and ſtirred up a 

tragedian among ourſelves, to ſing the fall 
of Troy. Let him ſing on then, and ren- 
der 3 thoſe enemies of the Gods: 

Dios. And I, O Philoſophy, greatly » 4 
vo. the man; I withdraw my accuſa- 
tion, and eſteem him as my brave friend. 

Phileſ. Joy to you, Parrheſiades, you 
are unanimouſly acquitted, and for the 
| — know yourſelt 2 ors. - - 

Paribe, 
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 Parrhe. O Pallas, I adored you at firſt, 
but now I think I ſhould addreſs you in 
the tragic ſtile, for it is more venerable. 
O moſt ſplendid Victory, protect my life, 
and ceaſe not to crown me. 

Viriue. Let us now proceed to our next 
- buſineſs. Let us ſummon thoſe wretches 
before us, that we may puniſh them for 
the affronts they have thrown upon us, 
and let Parrheſiades here accuſe them. 

Par. You ſay right, Virtue. Do you, 
therefore, boy Syllogiſm, leaning down 
to thecity, ſummons the philoſophers. 


Syllogiſm. Silence, and attention. Let 


the philoſophers attend at the citadel, being 
ſummoned there, by Virtue, Philoſophy, 
aud ſuſtice. 

Par. See; few attend on hearing the 
ploclamation, for they are afraid of Juſ- 
tice. Beſides the moſt of them are not 
at leiſure, being taken up with their at- 
tendance upon the rich. If you wiſh them 
all to come to you, you muſt thus word 
your proclamation, Syllogiſm. | 

'2hily. No. But do you Parrheſiades 
call them in your own manner. | 
Dar. There is no trouble in that. Attend 


— 


in ſilence. All who call themſelves philo-. 


ſophers, and all who think the name ſuite 
to them, let them come to the Acropolis 
to a diſtribution. Two minæ ſhalt be given 
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the firſt proclamation are obſcured and 
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to them, and a millet cake. But whoſo-_ 
ever has a long beard, ſhall receive beſides 
a frail of figs. None of them need bring 
with them, Temperance, Juſtice, and 
Continence, for their preſence is not ne- 
ceſlary. But every one muſt bring five 
ſyllogiſms, for without them there is no 
being a philoſopher. 5 

In common there two golden talents lye 

For him who belt can wrangle and deny. 


Surprizing! how the aſcent is crowded 
with perſons ſqueezing one another, as 
ſoon as they even heard the found of the 
two mine; ſome by the Pelaſgian wall ; 
others by the temple of Æſculapius; and 
a much greater number by the Areopagus. 
Some by the tomb of Talus; and others, 
by Jove, clapping ladders to the temple- 
of Caſtor and Pollux, climb up with 
great noiſe, and to ſpeak in Homers ſtile, 
ſtuck as cloſe as a ſwarm of Bees: 


From every ſide as great numbers throng, 
As leaves on trees, or flowers in the ſpring.“ 


The citadel will be ſoon full of them ſitting 
down tumultuouſly; and you will ſee 
every where Wallets, Beards, Flattery, 
Impudence, Clubs, Gluttony, Syllogiſm 
and Avarice. The few that came up on 


unnoticed, 


<7 


ſweetments and the figs. 
for the Ming tho? we receive them laſt. 
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unnoticed, being confounded wi ih that 


other crowd, and hid under the ſimilitude, 
of their dreſs. And indeed, Philoſophy, 


it is moſt intolerable, and what any one 


might juſtly upbraid you with, that you 


do not diſtinguiſh the one from the other, 


by any viſible mark; by which means 
tne Impoſtors are crelited in prefers 


of the true Philoſophers. . 


Philo. I will attend to that sd In 
the mean time let us receive them. 

Platonifts. We, the Platoniſts, ought to be 
ſerved firſt. 

Pythagoreans. No. But we the Pytha- 
goreans ; for Pythagoras was the elder. 

Stoicks. You are fools. We of the Stoa 
are your betters. 

Peripateticks. By no means ; but we who 
are Peripateticks ſhould be firſt in getting 
the money. 

Epicureans. Give us, Epicureans, tlie 
We will wait 


Academ. Where are the two talents ?- 


| We Academicians will let them ſee how 


much we excel them all in wrangling. 
Sicicks. No. That you will not, while 
we Stoicks are preſent. , 
Philo. Ceaſe your diſputes. You, you 


Cynicks, neither puſh nor knock one ano- 
ther down with your clubs; you are 


ſummoned 
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ſummoned for another purpoſe. - For now 


1 Philoſophy, and Virtue herſelf with 


Truth will determine who are the true 
Philoſophers. As many therefore as ſhall 
be found to live agreeable to our rules, 


| ſhall be happy, being pronounced excel. 


lent. But we will ſeverely. puniſh thoſe 
cheats who are no wile connected with us, 
that they may learn not to be more arro- 
gant. than becomes them. | 
What is this? Are you taking to your 


| heels, and even lexping down the preci- 


vices? There are none now left in the 
Citadel, but a few who are not atraid of 
the trial. Ye attendants take up the wal- 


jet which that petty Cynick dropt in his 
flight; bring it here that I may fee what 


1s in it; whether Lupins, or a, book, or 


brown bread. 
Jar. No. But there is old, perfumes, 


" ſacrificing knife, a -looking- Bats, and 


dice. 
Philo. Very well, 8004 Sir, theſe were to 


ſupport you in your exerciſes. And then 
you thought you had a right to revile all, 


and to inſtruct others. 
- Par. Such we find them. But you 


ſhould find out ſome way hereby: they 
might be known, that whoever met them 


8 might be able to diſtinguiſh which of them 
live virtuouſly and which not. Do you, 
0 Truth, find out that, for it concerns 


you 


DI1 A L060; M N 


you that Falſchood ſhould not maſter you; 
nor that the vicious ſhould elcape thro? 
ignoraace, by being intermixed with the 
S | | 


ſince he has ſhewn himſelf a worthy man, 


well diſpoſed to us, and a great admirer 


of yours: And taking Conviction with 
him, let him go among all thoſe, who 
call themſelves Philoſophers, and whoever 
he ſhall truly find naturally allied to Phi- 
loſophy, let him crown him with olive, 
and call him up to the Prytanzum. But 
if he ſhall light upon any falſe pretender 
to Philoſophy, as there are many ſuch, 
let him tear off his cloak, clip his beard 
cloſe wich the inſtrument they dock the 
goats with, and cut a mark in his face, 
or burn one between his brows; and let 
the impreſſion be a fox or an ape. 
Philo. Well ſaid, Truth, and Parrheſi- 
ades let your conviction be as ſtrong as 
are the eagle's eyes to. the ſun. Not in- 
deed that they ſhould be compelled to 


oppoſe the light, and fo be judged. But 


offering them gold, S pleaſure, 
whoever you ſhall obſerve deſpiſing theſe 
things, and not even fo much as looking 
at them, let them be crowned with olive. 
But thoſe that you-ſee, eagerly beholding 

| : . them, 


— 


A 


Truth. Let us impoſe this taſk, if you 
pleaſe O Philo/ophy upon Parrheſtaes, 
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them, and ſtretching out their hands for 


the money, firſt cut off their beards, and 
| m— take and brand them. 


Por. I ſhall obey your orders, Philoſo- 


phy, and indeed you will very ſoon ſee 


numbers of them branded with foxes and 


apes, but very few crowned. But if you 


chooſe it, 1 will bring ſome of them even 


| here before you. 


Philo. What do you ſay ? Will you bring 


back the fugitives. 


Par. Gran 99a ub if the prieſteſs will 
e of that line and hook, 

* the Pyræan fiſherman dedicated. 
Priefieſs. Here, take them, and the rod 


"als," that you may be fully equipt. 


Far, Give me alſo, O Prietieſs, a few 


figs, and a little piece of gold. 


Prieſteſe. Here they are. 
Philo. What is the man about ? 


ÞPriefteſs. He has baited the hook with 
figs and gold, and ſitting on the top of the 
wall, has thrown it into the city. 


Phileſ What are you doing, Parrheſi- 
ades? Do you purpole to fiſh up the ſtones 
from the Pelaſgicum ? 


Par. Be quiet, Philoſophy, and expect 
an haul. But do you, O Neptune, who 


delight in fiſhing, and you, dear Amphi- 
tryte, ſend me many fiſh. 


Liter. 


Ah. ſee a noble ſized Pike, or rather a gold- | 


} ; 
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Liber. No, it is a dog-fiſh; it comes with 
open mouth to the hook, it has got ſcent 
of the gold ; it is now near ; it has bit; he 
is caught; let us draw him up. | 

Par. Do you, Conviction, alſo lend an 
hand. He 1s up, come let me fee what 
you are," moſt excellent filh. It is a dog. 
Hercules! What teeth it has. What 
my good Sir, are you caught here in your 
ſelf-gratifications among the rocks? And 
did you hope to eſcape by ſkulking under 
them? But now, being hun py the 

arms, you ſhall become a public 70 acle. 
Let us take the bait and hook for him. 
Alas] the hook is bare, and he has already 
ſwallowed both figs and gold, . _ 

Diog. By ſove, he ſhall diſgorge them, 
that we may bait jt for others. 
Har. That is well. But what ſay you, 
Diogenes? Do you know this fellow ? Or 
does he belong to you? | | 

Diog. Not at all. | | 

ur. What ſhall we ſay he is worth then? 
I lately valued him at two Oboli. 

Dior. You eftimated him too high; for 
he is unfit for food; is ſhocking to look 
at; is filthy and baſe. Therefore, throw 
him headlong down the precipice, and 
throw down your hook for another. But 
take care, Parrheſiades, leſt your line 
ſhould break by overbending. . p 

| ar 


rock. 


114 i n x. 
Par. Never fear, Diogenes, for they are 


light, and of leſs conſcquence than a 


Loach. - 

Diog.” By Jove, they are exactly like a 
Loach. But draw up. 

For. Let us ſee what this broad fellow 


| is, who looks like a ſplit-Sſh. He 1s a floun- 
der gaping for the hook. He has bit, and 


is caught. Draw him up. What is he? 
Dig. He calls himſelf a Platoniſt. 
Pla. Do you alſo bunt after gold, you 
enen | 
Par. Well, Plato, what ſhall we do with 
him ? | 
Pla. Throw him alfo down the fame 


Ding. Let down for another. 

Par. U ſee a very beautiful one approach- 
ing, with a variegated ſkin, who appears 
in the deep, having alſo certain gilded fil- 


lets on his back. Conviction, do you ſee 
him? This is he who pretends to be Ariſ- 


totle. He comes. New he retires. Keep 
a ſharp look out. He returns again. He 
gapes.. He 15 caught. Let him be drawn 


up- 
Ariſt. Aſk me not about him, Parcheſias i 


1 know nothing of him. 


Par. He alſo then, O Ariſtotle, muſt 
tumble down the ſame rocks. | 
Diog. I ſee many fiſh collected in one 


place, of the ſame colour, thorn- backed, 


ſour- 


p IA LO GU A . 2 
ſour-looking, and harder to be caught than 
urchins. A net would be better to catch 
them ; but there is never a one. Let us 
be content then to draw up one from the 
number, the boldeſt of chem will N 
approach the hook. 

Elench. Let it down if you pleaſe, h having 
wired your line a good way up, that in catch- 
ing ny the gold, he may not cut it with his 
teeth. 
Par. I have caſt it; and do you, 0 Nep- 
tune, favour the take. O wonderful! 
How they figet for the bait! Many of 
them in the thoals nibble at the<fig, while 
others keep cloſe to the gold. Iis well; 
a good ſtout fiſh is hooked. Come, Sir, I 
_ muſt know what name you give yourſelf. 
Yet, what a fool am I, to attempt to make 
a fool ſpeak, for they are all mute. But 
tell me, Conviction, who is his maſter ? 

Elench. It is Chryſippus. | 

Par. Undoubtedly, becauſe gold is the 
beginning of his name. But in the name 
of. wtidom, tell us, Chryſippus, do you 
know theſe men, or do you inſtruct them 
to act thus? 

Chry. Parrheſiades, you affront me by 
your queſtion ; ſuppoſing that ſuch wret- 
ches had any connection with me. 

Par. Well ſaid, Chryſippus, you are 
a worthy ſoul. Let him allo be tumble1 

down headlong with the reſt, for as he is 
? | prickly, | 
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prickly, it is to be feared that if any one 
eat him, it might hurt his throat. 

Phils. Parrheſiades, we have had ſport 
enough; let us have donc, therefore, leſt, 
as there are ſo many of them, ſome one 
may eſcape: from you, and carry off both 

hook arid gold, leaving you to make ſatis- 
faction to the Zen We will go and 
take a walk; for you, it is time that you” 
return from whence you came, left you ex- 
ceed your time. And do you, Parrheſiades, 
with Conviction, take the round, and either 
crown or brand them as I ſaid, 
_ . Far. Philoſophy, it ſhall be done. Fare- 
well ye beſt of men. We, Conviction, 
will deſcend, and execute our orders. But 
where ſhall we go firſt? To the academy, 
or-the porch ? Or ſhall we begin from the 
Lyceum ? It makes no difference; for J 
am certain, that go where we will, we. 
ſhall want but few crowns, but brands in 
A j FC RE 
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How Hiſtory ought to be Wrote. 


IX the reign of Lyſimachus, my dear 


Philo, a terrible diſorder was ſaid to pre- 


vail at Abdera. The whole city had caught 
a fever, which from the firſt was violent 
and conſtant. However, about the ſeventh 
day, a plentiful bleeding at the noſe in 
ſome, and copious ſweating in others, 
carried off the complaint. But after it, a 
very ridiculous fancy ſeized them. For 


they all took a wonderful fondneſs for tra- 


gedy, were continually ſpouting Iambicks, 
and made a great clatter, repeating very 
folemnly the Andromeda of Euripides, and 
ſinging the ſpeech of Perſeus. In ſhort, 
the whole city was pale and meager, re- 
peating loudly from their ſeventh days 
tragedies, ©** O love, thou tyrant both of 
gods and men,” and other things, till a 
ſevere cold winter put a ſtop to their folly. 
Now, Archelaus, the trageJian, I appre- 
25 bend 
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hend was the cauſe of all this, who being 
in great, eſteem at that time, in the very 
heat of ſummer, exhibited the tragedy of 
Andromeda before them; when many of 
them left the theatre in fevers, and reco- 
vering, relapſed again into tragedy, with 
great ſatisfaction, retaining Andromeda in 
their minds, and Perſeus and his Meduſa 
fill played upon their fancies. 
Jo compare things then, as they ſay, 
this Abderetic paſſion has now infected 
many of the learned. Not indeed to make 
them become tragedians, (though even ſo, 
while repeating the good Iambicks of others 
they would be leſs ſilly.) But ſince the 
beginning of our preſent commotions, J 
mean the war with the Barbarians, the 
Naughter in Armenia, and our continued 


victories, there is no one now that does not 


write hiſtory. Or rather they exhibit 
themſelves to us as ſo many Thucydides's, 
Herodotus's or Xenophons. Which makes 
that ſaying true, War is the father of 


all,“ ſince ſo many writers have ſtarted up 
from one conflict. . 


When I ſaw and heard all this, my 
friend, it recalled to my mind the ſtory of 
the Sinopian. The Coronthians hearing 


that Philip was marching againſt them were 
alarmed and fell to work, ſome made arms, 


others carried ſtones, others ſtrengthened. 
the walls, ſome prôpt up the fortifications, 
: | and 
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and others were employed in other uſeful . 
work. Diogenes ſeeing this, and that he 
had nothing to do, nor did any one employ © 
him, tucked up his gown, and wit great 
aſſiduity rolled the tub in which he lived 


up and down the Craneum. One of his 


friends aſking him, what do you do this 
for Diogenes? I am rolling my tub, ſays 
he, leſt I alone, among ſo many buſy peo- 
ple, ſhould appear to be 1dle. n 
S0 I, Philo, that I may not ſeem the 
only dumb perſon in ſo talkative an age; 
nor, like a comick guard, be introduced 
with a ſilent gape, I thought it neceſſary 


to roll my tub alſo as well as I can, not 


to attempt hiſtory writing, or to give an 
account of the actions themlelves. No, 
I have not that courage, nor would you 
ſuſpect me for it. For I know how dan- 
gerous it would be if one ſhould roll it 


among the rocks, -eſpecially ſuch a little 
pitcher as mine, which is by no means 
ſtrongly put together. For ſhould it ſtri ke 
againſt the ſmalleſt. pebble, I ſhould have 


it to gather up in ſherds. I will, therefore, 
tell you what I purpoſe, how I ſhall ſafely 
take part in the war, without being in the 
leaſt danger. From the ſmoak and daſhing 
of the waves and cares which attend wri- 
ters, I will prudently keep myſelf free. 
But I will give a ſmall portion of advice, 
and recommend a few rules to them Fe 

| = nn 
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that I ſhall be a ſharer in the building, 
though not in the inſcription, as I only 
toueh the mud with the tip of my finger. 

Althqugh perhaps moſt of them may 
think that they have no more need of ad- 
Vice in this particular, than of inſtruction 
to walk, to ſee, or to eat; but that to 
write hiſtory is a very eaſy and obvious 
thing, which any one may do if he be but 
able to expreſs his thoughts But, per- 
haps, my friend, from your own experi- 
ence you may know, that this is not one 
of the eaſieſt undertakings, nor is it to be 
careleſsly compoſed. But that whatever 
other there may be, this is a ſtudy that 
requires much thought, if, as Thucydides 
expreèſſes it, one aims at laſting poſſeſſions. 
I know, indeed, that I ſhall make but few 
convelts, and ſhall appear odious to many, 
eſpecially to thoſe who have already com- 
poſed and publiſhed their hiſtories. And 
if they have been praiſed by the audience, 
it would be madneſs to expect that they 
ſhould retract or correct what has been 
once authorized, and placed as it were in 
the king's court. But it may do no hurt 
to tell even them, that if hereafter another 
war ſhould break out between the Celtæ and 
Getz, or the Indians and Bactrians, (for no 
one dare to attack us who have already ſub- 
dued every thing) they may be able to 
eompoſe better by following this rule, if 


they 
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they think it a good one. If not, they 
may meaſure their work by the ſame yard 
they do now. The phyſician will not be 
angry if all the people of Abdera act the 
Tragedy of Abdera of their own accord. 

But as our advice ſhould be two-fold, to 
point out both what ſhould be choſen and 
what avoided, let us firſt attend to what 
ſhould be ſhuned by an hiſtorian, and of 
what he ſhould, particularly keep himſelf 
clear; and then point out what he ſhould 
purſue, in order not to miſs his way, but 
come ſtrait to the point. Where he ſhould. 
begin, and in what method he ſhould ar- 
:range his facts, according to their differ- 
ent natures, which of them he ſhould be 
{lent about, which he ſhould dwell upon, 
which he ſhould Nightly run over, and how 
he ſhould expreſs and connect them. But 
of theſe things hereafter. We ſhall at pre- 
ſent mention the faults which attend bad 
writers. It would be both tedious and not 
ſuited to this work to point out the errors 
common to all campoſitions, in the lan- 
guage, the connexion, the ſentiment, and 
want of ſkill, For, as I ſail, faults will 
always be found in every work with regard 
to the ſtyle and method. | | 
And if you will but obſerve, you will 
find the fame faults in hiſtory, as often 
ſtruck me upon hearing, if you will but 
open your eyes to them. Nor will it, I 
| think, 
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think, be unſeaſonable to quote ſome of our 
modern hiſtorians as inſtances. Let us then 
firſt conſider their groſs faults. Moſt of 
them leaving the actions untold, expatiate 
on the praiſes of their princes and gene- 
rals ; extolling their own to the ſkies, and 


ſinking thoſe of their enemies to nothing. 


Being ignorant that it is not a ſmall ſtrait 
that divides hiſtory from panegyric, but 
that there 1s a great wall between them, 
or in the muſicians phraſe, the ſpace of 
two octaves. (“ f. e. the greateſt diſtance.”) 
The encomiaſt's only care is to flatter his 


hero, nor does he ſcruple to attain his end 


even by a lye. Whereas hiſtory cannot 
ut up with the ſmalleſt falſhood, more 
than, (as the diſciples of phyſick ſay) the 
wind- pipe can receive any thing into it“ 
by ſwallowing. TE 
But ſuch perſons ſeem not to know that 
as poetry has its peculiar laws and inſti- 
tutes, ſo alſo has hiſtory. In the one the 
greateſt liberty is allowed, and the poet's 
fancy is its only rule. If there being in- 
ſpired and poſſeſſed by the Mufes he 


| chooſes to yoke winged horſes to his cha- 


riot, and drive them ſometimes through 
the waves, or make them fly over the ears 
of corn, he is not cenſured. Nor, when 
their Jupiter ſuſpending every thing by a 


. ſingle chain lifts up bot 1 land and ſea toge- 


** K ra. 


mer, 


other meretricious ornaments a hardy 
wreſtler ſturdy as an whit: vedaub his 


dre | ; 
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ther, are they afraid leſt if it ſhould give 
way every thing ſhould fall to ruin. If 
they have a mind to praiſe Agamemnon, 
who ſhall prevent them from reſembling 
him to Jove for head and eyes, for breaſt 
to his brother Neptune, for belt to Mars ? 
And in ſhort, the ſon of Atreus and rope 
muſt become a compound of all the Gods; 
for Jupiter, or Neptune, or Mars alone 
would not ſuffice to compleat his beauty. 
But hiſtory, if it was to admit any ſuch 
flattery, what would it be but poetic proſe, 
deprived indeed of its pompous ſound, but 
exhibiting its wonders out of metre, and 
the more conſpicuous on that account? It 
would therefore be a great, nay indeed, 
and more than a great error, if a perſon 
not able to diſtinguiſh between the proprie- 
ties of hiſtory and poetry ſhould introduce 
into the one the oraaments of the other, 
its fable, its encomiums, its hyperboles. 
As if one ſhould deck with purple and 


face with red and white; O Hercules! 
what a ridiculous figure would he cut, and 
how much aſhamed would he be of his 


I do not ſay this, as if commendation 
was never to be introduced into hiſtory; 
only let it be reſerve] till a proper time, 
and reſtrained within bounds ſuited to the 

| 1 ſubject, 
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ſubject, ſo as not to be diſagreeable to fu- 
ture readers; in ſhort, it ſnould be regu- 
lated for poſterity, as I ſhall ſhew here- 
after. You ſee therefore how far they 
wander from the truth who think that 
_ hiſtory ſhould properly be divided into two 
parts, the pleaſing and the uſeful, and 
therefore introduce panegyrick into it, as 
what will delight and chear the readers. 
For firſt, they uſe a falſe diviſion. For 
hiſtory has only one end and deſign, the 
zfeful. To which it attains only by truth. 
It would be better if the pleaſing alſo ac- 
companied it, as beauty in a wreſtler. But 
if it does not, we are not to deny that Ni- 
coſtratus, the ſon of Iſidotus, was Hercules's 
ſucceſſor in glory, a brave man, and ſtronger 
than either of his antagoniſts, although he 
was very ugly ; and that the beautiful Mi- 
leſian Alcaus, who was alſo, as they ſay, 
his minion, conteſted with him. Hiſtory 
alſo if it could add the pleaſing to the 
uſeful” would acquire many admirers. But 
as long as it retains the one quality in per- 
fection, I mean its evident truth, its beau- 
ty will be but little thought of. 1 ts; 
It may be proper to add, that the abſo- 
lute fabulous is not pleaſing; neither are 
encomiums either pleaſing or uſeful to the 
hearers, except you ſtudy to pleaſe the- 
dregs of the populace, and diſregard the 
judges and the criticks, who ſuffer nothing 
* to 
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to eſcape them through haſte, but with a, 


cenſorious ear, and with as many eyes as Ar- 
gus, try every word with the exactaeſs of 
a money-changer ; that they may inſtantly 
reject whatever is adulterate, and receive 
exery ſeemly, lawful and accurate word; 
u hoſe praiſe, a writer ſnould chiefly aſpire 
after, deſpiſing that of the others, thougli 
burſting with applauſe. But if neglect- 
ing them, you overſweeten your hiſtory 
with fables, encomiums and other flatteries, 
you will ſoon make it like the Lydian Her- 
cules. You probably have ſcen the pic- 


ture where he is deſcribed as Omphliales's 


flave, and dreſſed quite foreign“ from him- 
« felf.” She indeed is clad in the lion's 
fkin, holding the club in her hand as Her- 
cules uſed to do; while he is adorned with 
a ſaffron coloured veſt mixed with purple, 
ſpinning woot, and corrected by Ompha- 
Tes's flipper ; and a moft ſhameful fight it 
is, as the veſt retires from the body and 
does not meet, and thereby. expoſes the 
manly figure of the God in a moſt effemi- 
nate manner. | 
The many perhaps may admire you for 
| theſe things; but the few, whom you de- 
ſpiſe, will laugh heartily and abundantly, 
ſceing ſuch an heterogeneous, abſurd, un- 
connected piece of ſtuff. The particular 
rities of individuals are pleaſing “; but if 


* Ka Nor. ; | 
F 1 4 you 
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you tranſpoſe them they become diſagree- 


able becauſe unſeaſonable. Not to men- 
tion that "though the encomiums may be 
pleaſing to the perſon praiſed, they will 
be deteſted by others, eſpecially if the 
ſwell into exceſs; as is commonly the eos 


with moſt writers, who only attentive to 


gain the fayour of thoſe whom they are 
extolling, dwell upon it till their flattery 


appears evidently to all. For they know 


not how to lay on or ſhade their praiſe art- 
fully ; but talling to, they go on daubing 
in a moſt improbable and bareſaced man- 
ner. | | Pros 


| Nor do they even attain to what they 


aim at chiefly. For thoſe who are thus 
flattered by them hate them the more, and 
prudently ſhun them as flatterers, eſpe- 
cially if they have manly fenſe. Thus 
Ariſtobulus having deſcribed the ſingle 


combat between Alexander and Porus; and 
reading this particular part of his hiſtory 


to him, by which he thought to ingratiate 
_ himſelf very much with. the king, having 
made him do many brave things which he 
never did, and emblazoned what he did far 


beyond the truth; Alexander taking the book 


from him, as they happened to be ſailing 
down the river Hydaſpes, threw it into the 
water headlong, . adding So ought I to 
„ ſerve you, Ariſtobulus, who fought fo 
% many ſingle combats for me, and killed 


«c {o 
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« ſo many elephants with one javelin.“ — 
And it became Alexander to be thus 1n- 
cenſed ; he, who could not bear the aſ- 
ſurance of the ſtatuary who promiſed to 
make mount Athos his-ſtatue, and to trans- 
form the mountain into the king's like- 
neſs; but immediately detecting his flat- 
tery, never again employed him ag he had 
done. | „ 

 _Wherein then can conſiſt the pleaſure of 
this, except a perſon is ſo downright filly 
as to be praiſed for what, it is evident, he 
has no title to? As deformed men, or, 
particularly ugly women, inſtruct their 
painters to draw them as beautiful as poſ- 
ſible. For they think they will appear 
better if the painter gives them a greater 
bloom, and mixes plenty of white with 
other colours. Such are the generality of 
hiſtorians; ſlaves to the preſent times, and 
to ſelf, and the advantage they may reap 

from their work; worthy of hatred for 

their preſent manifeſt and unſkilful flatte- 
ry, and for rendering, by their fictions, 
the very action itſelf dubious to poſterity. 
But if any one thinks that the pleaſing 
ſhould without doubt be intermixed with 
"hiſtory, let him, among his other beauties 
of expreſſion, infuſe whatever may be 
truly pleaſing ; which the generality ne- 
glecting, introduce what is nothing to the 
purpoſe. 11 85 | 
F4 | - + wal 
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I will, therefore, relate what I lately 
heard in Ionia, nay, even in Achaia, by 
Jove | from ſome writers who were treating 


of this very war. And by the Graces ! let 


no one diſbelieve what I am going to relate, 
for the truth of which I could ſwear if it 
was good manners in a writer to introduce 
an oath 


aſſiſt his labours. You ſee what an accu- 
rate beginning here is, perfectly adapted 
to Hliſiory, and ſuited to this ſpecies of 
writing. Entering then, a little into his 
work, he compares our governor to Achil- 
les, and the Perſian king to Therfites. Not 
conſidering that it would be more glorious 


for his Achilles to kill an Heier rather 
than Therſites, and that a brave man 
ſhould a” in order to be purſued by a 


braver. He then introduces an encomium 
on himſelf, leting us know bow qualified 
he is to write the hiſtory of ſuch ſplendid 


actions. Thence he proceeds to extol his 


country, Miletus, in that giving himſelf 


the preference to Homer, who makes no 


mention of his own country. And towards 


the end of the 28 he plainly and 
explicitly promi 


es that he will greatly 
heighten car actions, and will make war 
on the Barbarians to the utmoſt of his 
power. His hiſtory, with the explanation 
of the cauſe of the war, he thus _— 

CL. GC The 


One of them inſtantly ſets off 
with the mu/es, inviting the goddeſſes to 


r , 


— 


t 
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« The wicked Vologeſus, who merits the ſe- 
vereſt pumſhments, began the war on this 
account.” And ſo he proceeds. | 
Another who affects to be a cloſe imi- 
tator of Thucydides, following his pattern, 
begins, like him, with his own name, the 
moſt pleaſing of all beginnings, and moſt 
redolent with A11ic Thyme, as thus, Cre- 
perins Calpurnianus Fompiapolitanus wrote 
the hiſtory of the war between the Parthi- 
ans and the Romans, with their various 
engagements, beginning from the time of 
its breaking out.” After thus ſetting off, 
why ſhould I mention the reſt to you; 
how he harangued in Armenia, introducing 
the great orator himfelf of Corcyra? Or 
what a plague he brought upon the Niſi- 
bene for not joining the Romans; borrow- 
ing every thing from Thucydides except 
his Pelaſgicum, and long walls where 
thoſe who were then afflicted dwelt. As 
to every thing elſe, beginning at Ethiopia, 
he brought it down to Egypt, and from 
thence, into the extenſive dominions of 
the Perſian king; and very happily ſtopped 
there.——So 1 leave him burying t 
wretched Athenians in Nifibis, well Know- 
ing how he would proceed in my abſence. 
For it is now grown familiar with them to 
imagine they write like Thcydides, if with 
2 ſmall alteration they make uſe of his 
own words, even his minuteneſſes, as, 
F 5 * you 
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*© you may ſay;” not for that reaſon,” 
« by Jove;” © Twas near omitting ;” and 
ſuch like. The fame author deſcribing 
their arms and machines, calls them after 
the Roman manner, fofſe, portes, and ſo 
forth. Only conſider the dignity of that 
hiſtory, and how worthy N Thucydides 
it muſtbe where attic names are interlarded 
with Italian, (as if to ſet off purple ;) how 
becoming, and how conſonant !_ 1 
Another of them collecting a mere jour- 
nal of facts, low and inſipid, worthy only 
of a common ſoldier puting down the daily 
occurrences, or a ſutler who travelled 
with the army. This fool, however, 1s 
more tolerable than the others, for it quick- 
ly appears what he is; only one who dces 
the drudgery work fer a perſon who de- 
lights in, and is qualified for writing hit- 
tory. Ihe only aut I find with juch a 
perſon, is that he gives a more pompous 
title to his book than it deſerves. ** 7 
Parthian Hiſtory, wrote by Callimophas, phy- 
fician io the fixih regiment of ſtear-men." 
And the number of each book is ſubſcribed, 
to which he has added a very ſtupid pre- 
face, by Jove, with this concluſion, ** That 
'biftory writing is natural io phyſicians, Ance 
Aſculapius was ihe ſon of Atollo, who was 
prefdent of the Muſes, and maſier of all learn- 
ing.” —Beginning alſo in the Ionic ſtrain, 
he immediately falls, without any * 
5 ag that 
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that I can ſee for it, into the common ſtile, 
and after uſing largein, and nn and wa and 
gg the reſt of the language is trite, and 
tor the moſt part quite vulgar. E's 

If I may preſume to cite a wife man on 
this occaſion, his name fhall be a ſecret, 
but IJ will mentionhis opinions, and his firſt 


attempt to write at Corinth, which was 


beyond expectation good. For at tae very 
frſt ſetting out, in the firſt entrance of his 
Preface, he opens an argument with his 
readers, haſtening to prove a very wiſe 
propoſition, viz. That a wiſe man alone 


_ fhould attempt ſo write hiſtory.” Soon after 


he pops out another ſyllogiſm, and then 
a third. In ſhort, every ſpecies of argu- 
ment was worked into his preface with 
flattery ſufficient to make one fick. His en- 
comiums were violeat, vulgarly paraſitical, 
not without ſyllogiſm indeed, but the 


were argumentative and collected. But it 
ſeemed to me very impertinent and by no 


means becoming a philoſopher with a long 
thick beard, to declare in his preface, 
„ That our prince would have this honour, 


' that even phileſopbers deigned to write his 
 hiftory.” For this, (if true) ſhould have 
been left to us to have ſaid, rather than 
have come from himſelf. 


Neither ſaall I paſs him by, who thus 


begins, I write the war between the 


59 


and a little 


Romans and the Perſians, | 
alter, 


: 
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after, The Perſians muſt needs periſh,” 
and again, Oſroes what the Græcians 
call Oxyroes,'; and many ſuch expreſſions. 
How like is he to him I have mentioned 
before, who imitates Thucydides as this one 
does Herodotus. . 
Another, celebrated for his power of 
language, being equal at leaſt, if not ſu- 
perior to Thucydides, is moſt exact and 
energetical too, in his own opinion, in 
deſcribing every city, and every mountain, 
plain, and river. He introduces alſo, 
May the averter of evil turn it on our 
enemies.” His cold is more intenſe than 
the Caſpian ſnow, or the Celtic ice. A 
whole book was ſcarce ſufficient to deſ- 
cribe his general's ſhield, with the gorgon 
on the boſs, and her azure, white and black 
eyes. His belt alfo like the rain bow, and 
dragons twining on his wheels. or plaited 
like 'batr. And as to to Vologeſus's trap- 
pings and his horſes, bit, O Hercules! 
How many verſes did they coſt him. Of 
what kind Oſroes, hair was when he ſwam 
acroſs the Tygris, and into what ſort of 
a cave he fled, where the ivy, the myrtle, 
and the laurel intwined, combined'to ren- 
der it a dark receſs. You obſerve how ne- 
ceſſary all this is to hiſtory,” and that with- 
out them we could not rightly comprehend 
what was going on. : : 


| From 


* 
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From their inability to chooſe out the 
moſt uſeful particulars, and their ignorance 
of what ſhould be mentioned, they have 
recourſe to. theſe deſcriptions of countries 
and caves ; and whenever they fall in with 
a a variety of great actions, are like a flave, 
who is ſuddenly become rich by being left 
heir to his maſter, who neither kno: s 
how to put on his cloaths properly, nor 
to ſup with decency ; but being much em- 
barraſſed by the fowls, pork, and hares 
before him, .crams himſelf with ſauces 
and favouries till he is ready to burſt. 
Thus, he, whom I have mentioned, de- 
cribes wounds that are quite incredible, and 
deaths which are abſurd. How one imme- 
diately expired by a wound he received 
on his big toe. And how twenty ſeven of 
the enemy were killed only by the ſhout 
of the general Priſcus. And even as to 
the number of the ſain, he alfo fallifies 
in contradiction to the generals letters. 
For of the enemy, he ſaid, there died 
three hundred and ſeventy thouſand two 
hundred and ſix, and of the Romans, but 
two, and nine wounded. —VVhat man in 
his ſenſes could endure this? | 
I muſt not alſo fail to obſerve, and it 
is no triflle, that from his affection of writ- 

ing in the attic ſtyle, and his attention to 
be exactly pure in his expreſſions, he has 
thought proper to coin Roman names, and 
| ; then 
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then to change them into Greek ones. 
Thus, Saturninus, he calls Kgmmoy Fronio, he 
calls &omru, Titianus, Trenw, and many others 
more ridiculous. This great man tells us, 
that every one elfe was deceived as to 
Severianus's death, ſays that he had died 
by the ſword, whereas he /arved himſelf, 
for this he looked upon as the mildeſt death. 
Not knowing that his whole ſufferings 
continued, TI think, but three days, where- 
as of thoſe who die for want of food, many 
linger out ſeven days. | 
But, O good Philo, where ſhall we claſs 
thoſe who introduce poetical expreſſions 
into their hiſtory, as Ihe machine re- 
« ſounded, and the tottering wall thun 
«« dered greatly.” And again, in another 
part of this fine hiſtory ** Edeſſa claſhed 
again with arms, and there was 0rraG%; 
and Kon, (noiſe and tumult) every 
« waere, and the general was perplexed 
*« with care, how he might beſt approach 
* the walls.” —And with this he aſſociates 
low common expreſſions fit only tor the 
menneſt mouths, ſuch as Ergaror:Ianers wrote 
to his lord; the ſoldiers bought EY 
and non AeAgwer% e WUTE; EYIYVOITO. And {ſuch CX= 
preſſions. So that the whole piece ſeemed 
like a tragedian with one foot braced with 
a lofty buſkin, and the other 1n a ſlipper. 
Others again you may fee writing ſplen- 
did, pompous, and wonderfully ſublime 
+; 5 CONE EOS: Le OED if prefaces, 
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prefaces, fo that you undoubtedly ex- 
pect to hear ſomething very great; where- 
as the body of their hiſtory is poor and 


* 


diminutive, reſembling therein a child, (if 


Ever you have ſeen Cupid ſo playing) with 
a great maſk-of Hercules or Titan on Eis 
head. So that inſtantly the hearers ex- 


claim, the monniain in labour. But inſtead. 


of writing thus they ſhould take care to 
have every thing ſimilar and of the ſame 
complexion, and the body proportioned to 
the head; not to have a golden hulmet and 
a ridiculous breaſt plate of rags or of rot- 
ten ſkins, with an ozter ſhield and boar- 
ſkin buſkins. For you may find many 
ſuch writers arho clap the head of the Rho- 
dian Coloſſus on a dwarf's body; while on 
the contrary there are others who introduce 
headleſs trunks ; and without any kind of 
preface hurry on to the main work; mak- 
ing Xenophon their aſſociate, who thus 
begins, Darius and Pariſatis had two 
« ſons ;” and ſome others of the antients. 
As they know not that theſe writers have 
introduced into their works what contains 
the eſſence of a preſace, though unper- 
ceived by the generality ; as I ſhall ſhew 
at another time. | 
Put all theſe faults, either in language or 
in any other particular, may be endured ; 
but to falſify with reſpect even to the 
| very 
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very ſituation of the places, not as to 
Paraſangs *, but even whole days f jour- 
' nies; to what good end is this? One of 
them ſo careleſsly manages the buſineſs, 
that without enquiry of any Syrian, or 
(according to the proverb) attending to the 
ſtories told in the barber's ſhop, ſpeaking 
of the city of Europus he thus proceeds, 
« Europus is in Meſopotamia, two days 
% journey from the Euphrates, and was 
« founded by the pcople of Edeſſa.“ Nor 
did this ſatisfy him, for the worthy man 
in the ſame book taking my native city 
Samoſata, tranſplants it 3 76 its citadel. 
and walls into Meſopotamia alſo, that it 
might be ſhut in by both rivers, which 
runing near it on each fide almoſt waſhed 
its walls. It would therefore be ridiculous 
in me now, O Philo, to aſſure you that I 
am neither a Parthian nor a Meſopotamian, 
with whom this wonderful man, by tranſ- 
portation, has ingrafted me. | 
The ſame is the perſon who gives us the 
very probable ſtory of Severianus, ſwear- 
ing he had it from one of thoſe who fled 
from the action, viz. © That he neither 
e choſe to die by the ſword, or to drink 
* poiſon, or to hang himſelf;” but con- 
trived a death that was both tragical and 
new. He happened to have ſome large 


— 


'* About live miles. + Twenty five miles, * 
drinking 
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drinking tumblers of moſt beautiful glaſs. 
\Vhen therefore he knew that he muſt die, 


breaking the largeſt of them, cutting his 


throat with one of the ſplinters, he thus 
killed himſelf, So he furniſhed him with 
n2ither dagger nor lance, to make his death 
manly and heroick. _ 5 

Then becauſe Thucydides made a fune- 
ral oration upon thoſe who fell firſt in bat- 
tle, he alſo thought it neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething over Severianus. (For all their 
conteſt was with Thucydides, who had no- 
thing to ſay to the misfortunes in Armenia. 


Burying Severianus then very pompouſly, 


he makes one Afranius Silo, a Centurion, 
aſcend the tomb, {as Pericles's rival) who 
harangued fo much and in ſuch a manner, 
that I ſwear by the graces he made me cry 
again with laughing; eſpecially when the 
orator Afranius weeping through compaſ- 


ſion towards the end of the ſpeech enume- 


rated the coſtly ſuppers and hbations ; and 
crowned the whole with ſomething ſtolen 
from the ſtory of Ajax. For drawing his 
ſword quite genteely and as became Afra- 


nius, he killed himſelf on the tomb before 


them all. Worthy, indeed, by Mars, to 
have died long before if he could fo ha- 
rangue. The ſpeRators, ſays he, at fight 
of this were amazed, and highly extolled 
Afranius ; but as I have found fault with 


him 


—. 
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him for other things, for only not menti- 
oning the gravy and diſhes, and crying at 
recollecting the ſweet meats, ſo do I chiefly 
blame him for not having put to death the 
writer and inventer of this fable before he 
Killed himſelf. „ 


Having mentioned but a few to you, my 
friend, out of the many that I could-enu- 


merate, I ſhall now proceed to the ſecond 
thing I propoſed, and ſhew you how a 
perion may write, better. For there are 
{ome who through folly and inexperience 
either quite omit, or; hurry over things of 
the greateſt moment and moſt worthy to 
be recorded, and through ignorance of 
what they ſhould chooſe: and what paſs 
over elaborately dwell upon the verieſt 
rifles. . As if one ſhould neither look at 
nor praiſe or deſcribe to thoſe who had 
not ſeen it, the compleat beauty of the 
Olympian Jove, ſuch and ſo various as it 
is; but ſhould admire the workmanſhip 
and fine poliſh of the pedeſtal, and pro- 
portion of the baſe, and deſcribe it with 
great care. | 
I have heard of one who ran over the 


battle of Euripus in ſeven lines, but took 


up twenty hours or more in a cold, unin- 
tereſting narrative, How a Mooriſh horſe- 
man, Mauſacas by nant, wandering for 


** thirſt, through the mountains, ſurpriz- 
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© ed ſome country Scythians at their din- 
ners; and though at firſt he had alarm- 
ed them, yet underſtanding afterwards 
{© that he was a friend, they hoſpitably re- 
„ ceived him; for by accident one of them 
“ travelled in his company to Mauritania, 
Where he had a brother a foldier.” He 
then goes on with a long tedious ſtory of 
his © hunting in Mauritania and ſeeing 
„ many elephants feeding together, of his 
«« being near devoured by a lien, and what 
large fiſh he bought at Cæſaræa.“ And 
this wonderful writer, omiting the great 
ſlaughter. at Europus, the invaſions and 
neceſſary truces, the marches and counter 
marches,  loiters till late in the evening, 
ſeeing Malchion the Syrian geting a bar- 
gain of very large ſcare-fiſh ; and had not 
the night approached he probably would 
have ſupped with him, as the fiſh were 
now ready. All which we ſhould have been 
quite ignorant of if he had not carefully 
noted it in his hiſtory, and the Romans 
bad received an intollerable loſs, if Mau- 
ſacas when thirſty had found no drink, but 
had returned ſupperleſs to the army. And 
indeed how many much more ridiculous 
things have I deſignedly paſſed by? As 
how a piper came to them from the next 
village; how they interchanged preſents 
with each other, the Moor preſenting _ 

chion 
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chion with a ſpear, and he giving Mauſa- 
cas a button; with many other things con- 
cerning the battle of Europus, of which 
theſe are the chief. One therefore might 
juſtly ſay of theſe writers, that they do 
not ſee the Ro/e, but clearly diſcern the 
Thorns at-its roots. 2 

Another, my Philo, who was alſo very 
ridiculous, having never put a ſingle foot 
out of Corinth, nor gone even as far as 
Chencræa, nor had ever ſeen Armenia or 
Syria, thus begins, as I well remember ;— 
The ears are leſs faithful than the eyes, 
I therefore write of what I have ſeen, 
not of what I have heard.”—And ſo ac- 
curately does he ſee every thing, as to tell 
us, that the Dragons among the Par- 
„ thians.” (Now this word among them 
is a numerical ſign, and denotes a perſon 
who commands a thouſand men,) That 
* the le dragons of Perſia, a little above 
Iberia, were very great. That tying 
„ theſe on long 'poles they carry them 


©. aloft, and ſtrike terror with them even 


at a diſtance; but in time of action, 


« when they come to cloſe engagement. 


* having looſened them, they ſlip them 
% at the enemy; that many of our men 
were devoured by them; and that others, 
* being encircled by them, were ſtrang- 
„led and ſqueezed to death. And all * 

| OE” 2e 
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« he himſelf ſaw at no great diſtance, 


though in ſafety, making his obſerva- 
« tions from an high tree. And he did 
* well not to come to cloſe engagement 


with thoſe beaſts, as we might have loſt 


© ſo wonderful a writer, one who with his 


* own hand performed in the war ſo many 
„great and ſurpriſing actions, having 
« greatly expoſed himſelf, and being 
* wounded at Sura;” as he went, un- 
doubtedly from the Craneum to Lerna.— 
All this hs read in the hearing of the Co- 
rinthians, who were well aſſured that he 
had never ſeen even the picture of a battle 
drawn on the wall. Nay he did not even 
know the arms, nor the forms of the ma- 


chines, nor the terms made ufe of in mar- 


ſhalling and diſpoſing an army ; calling a 


direct Phalanx an. oblique one, and the 


wings the van. | 

Another excellent perſon comprehended 
in ſcarce five hundred lines every thing 
that-was done from the beginning to the 
end of the war either in Armenia, Syria, 


Meſopotamia, the Ty gris, or in Media; and 
called this an Hiſtory. To which he gave 
a title almoſt as long as the whole work. 


„ The Narration of Antio:hianus, Conqueror 
in ile ſacred Games of Apollo, (for I be- 
„ lieve he had won a race when a boy) of 
* the Exploits of the Romans in Armenia. 
* Meſopotamia and Media. 

I have 


* 


* 
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I have even heard of one who wrote an 


hiſtory of what was to happen; the captivity 
of Vologeſus; the death of Oſroes, who 


was to be thrown to the lions; and what 


pleaſed us above all, a triumph. In this 


prophetick ſtile he hurried on to the end of 
his hiſtory. He has already built a city, 


the greateſt for greatneſs, and the moſt beau- 
tiful for beauty, in Meſopotamia; but is 


yet debating and doubting whether he thall 


call it Nikaia, from Viclory, or Omonoia, or 


Firenia. As this is not yet determined, 
this beautiful city is nameleſs, groaning 
under the trifling and filth of the writer. 
As to the Indian affaits he promiſes to 


write about them ſoon, and of the circum- 


navigation of the eaſtern ſea. Nor is this 
only a promiſe, ſince his preface to India 
is already wrote; the third Legion, the 
Celtæ, and a ſmall body of Moors having 
already paſſed the Indus under Caſſius. 
But what they ſhall do there, and how they 
will receive the attack of the elephants, 1s 
what the wonderful writer will ſhortly ac- 
quaint us with from AZzurides or Oxy- 


dràcæ. 


Thus do they play the ſool through ig- 
norance, having neyer ſcen any thing worth 
ſeeing ; neither if they had are they capa- 


ble of mentioning them as they deſerve 
conceiving and feigning, as they Jay, what- 


ever 


N 


ſhould have two 3 qualifications, poli- 
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ever comes in the way of their imperti- 
nent tongue. They are however very ho- 
neſt and exact in the number of their books, 
and particularly in their contents ; which 
are very ridiculous ;—*© So many books of 
« the Parthian viftories by ſomebody.” — 
Alio the firſt and ſecond Hagbibs, like 
Arbides. Another more ridiculous ; for I have _ 
met with AnpnTgrs Eayaracu; Labors. Nor 
do I mean to turn into ridicule ſuch meri- 
torious hiſtories, but only for its uſe, as 
whoever ſhall avoid theſe and ſuch like 


things, will have made a good advance to- 


wards- writing well, or rather will want 
very little to perfect him. If that be a 
true Eogical poſition, that by removing 
one of the two premiſſes, where there is 
no middle term, you confirm the other. 

One may now ſay the place is carefully 
cleared for you, all the briars and thorns 
are cut down, the rubbiſh of others is car- 
ried off, and if there was auy roughneſs 
and unevenneſs before, it is now made 
ſmooth; ſo that you may now begin to 
build for yourſelf, and thexeby ſhew that 
vou are not only able to pull down what 
others have erected, but alſo ſtrike out 
ſomething of your own, which no one, not 
even Momus himſelf can find fault with. 

I ſay then, that an excellent hiſtorian 
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ticel genius, and a command of language. 


The one 1s an unteachable gift of nature. 
But eloquence may be acquired by conſtant 


exerciſe, inceſſant labour; and an emula- 


tion of the antients. The firſt therefore is 


#rartful, and ftands not in need of my ad- 


vice. For this treatiſe of mine does not 


promiſe to give. underſtanding and ſharp- 


neſs to thoſe who have them not naturally. 


To be able to make ſuch a reformation and, 
change would be as ineſtimable, as to have 
the power of tranſmuting lead into gold, 


tin into filver, or to make a Conon a Je- 


tormus, or Leotrophides a Milo. | 

Wherein then lies the uſe of this art- 
and advice? It is not intended to create 
what men ſhould have naturally, (i. e. 174 


nius and prudence, ) but teach the poſſeſ- 


for how to make a proper uſe of them. 
Thus, for inſtance, no Iccus or Herdicus, 


or Theon, or any other wreſtling maſter, 
receiving a Perdiccas into his ſchool, (if 
it was he who falling in love with his ſtep- 
mother pined away, and not Antigonus the 
ſon of Seleucus, who fell defperately in 


love with Stratonice) would undertake to 
render him victor in the Olympick games, 


and capable of oppoſing a Theagenes of 
Thaſſus, or a Polydamus of Scotyſſum. 
But would only promiſe to give him pro- 


art, 


- 
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art, that by practice he might become more 
eminent. Far be from us, then, the odium 
of ſuch a declaration as to pretend that we 
have found out a certain method of per- 


forming ſo great and difficult a work. We 


do not profeſs to make whoever we may 
light on a writer ; but only to point out 
ſome proper directions to one who has a 
good natural genius and an happy com- 
mand of words; if thoſe may be called 
proper, by which the perſon who uſes 
them will more expeditiouſly and eaſily 


[finiſh and come to the end of what he was 


about. „ | 
You will not, I am ſure, affirm that the 
perſon of Genius wants no inſtruction in 
an art with which he is not acquainted 
Equally without inſtruction might he play 
upon the harp, pipes, and every other in- 
ſtrument; but we find that without learn- 


ing he can draw no mulick out of them; 
[ill with a maſter's help ke eaſily learns 


them, and arrives at perfection under 


Let then ſuch a ſcholar. be given to us, 
intelligent, and with a command of words, 


. [ſharp ſighted, ' and capable of managing 


affairs himſelf, if intruſted with them; hav- 
ing a military turn joined to a political 
knowledge, and not unacquainted with th 
duty of a general; who alſo has made 
8 15 G campaign, 


£ 
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campaign, and has been preſent at an en- 
gagement, or at leaſt has ſeen an army 
drawn up, knows the names of the arms, 
and of ſome of the machines; underſtands 
what is to be done on the wings, and what 
in the front, how the battalions, and how 
and in what manner the ſquadrons are to 
be diſpoſed ; knows what it is to advance 
forward, and what to wheel about: Give 
us, in ſhort, none of your home-bred fel- 
lows, who can only credit what they 


hear. . l 
But chiefly and above all, let him be of 
a free and generous diſpoſition, biaſed nei- 
ther by hopes nor fear; becauſe if he was 
he would be like partial judges, bribed to 
determine as friendſhip or enmity direct- 
ed. Let it not grieve him then that Phi- 
as lip's eye was ſhot out before Olynthus by 
Alcſteres, the fon of Amphipolitus, but let 
3 him deſcribe the man as he was. Neither 
let him be concerned that Alexander kills 
Clytus at a feaſt ; let him only relate the 
fact clearly. Let not Cleon, the powerful 
in the aſſembly, and prevalent in the roſ- 
trum, deter him from calling him a vicious 
madman. Or if he chooſes to write of 
their diſtreſſes in Sicily, let not the whole 
city of Athens prevent him from menti- 
oning Demofthenes being taken priſoner, | 
and the death of Nycias; how they were 
| Cape, „„ ÞAlrededhy 
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F diſtreſſed by thirſt, what water they had to 


drink, and what numbers died of drinking 
it.—For he will ſuppoſe what is really the 
caſe, that none but a madman will blame 
for relating unfortunate or imprudent 
tranſactions juſt as they happened. For 
he is not the author of thoſe things, but 
only the recorder. If therefore thoſe ge- 


nerals were conquered at ſea, he does not 


ſubdue them, it they fly, he is not their 
purſuer. Therefore he ſhould omit no 
particular, except, it may be, his own 
vows for their ſafety. - For if either by 


ſilence, or by repreſenting things differ- 
_ ently, it was poſſible to amend: what hap- 


pened, Thucydides might with one ſmall 
quill have deſtroyed the fortifications at 


Epipole, have ſunk Hermocates's galley, 


and killed the wicked Gylippus while he 
was fortifying and intrenching the ways. 
In fine, have confined the Syracuſians, and 
ſuffere1 the Athenians to ſub due both Si- 


Cily and Italy, according to Alcybiades's / 


firſt hope. But I think that neither Cloto 


can unrol, or Atropos revert what once 
happened. 


The Hiſtorian has but one work; to re- 


late facts juſt as they happen. But this 


cannot be done as long as his phyſician * 
ſands in awe of Artaxerxes, or expects the 
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purple candys, or golden necklace, or a 
Niſæan horſe, as a reward of his hiſtorick 
flattery. Xenophon that ju/# hiſtorian, did 
not do ſo, nor Thucydides; and 'though 
they might bear a private grudge to parti- 
culars, yet they thought themſelves more 
tied down to the community than to gra- 
tify their revenge, and preferred truth far 
above their enmity: Neither did they ever 
ſpare offenders through friendſhip. For, 
as I ſaid, whoever attempts to write hiſt 
tory, ſhould regard truth alone, and regard- 
leſs of any thing elſe, pay his devotion 
only to her. And in ſhort, his is our only 
exact rule and: direction, to reſpe& not 
your preſent hearers or readers, but to re- 
gard the opinions of thoſe into whoſe hands 
your book may hereafter fall. ; 
For if any one regards the preſent times 
only he will juſtly be ranked amongſt the 
number of flatterers whom hiſtory long 
ago, even from its very birth, ee 
no leſs than the Gymnaſtick art does the 
finical body. There is a ſaying of Alex- 
ander's handed down to us; I would 
« gladly, O, Oniſicoates, ſays he, come to 
life again after having been ſometime 
« dead, that I might know what pgſterity 
« will think of your hiſtory of me. Donot 
ebe ſurprized that theſe of our own time 
„ admire and are delighted with it, for 

| x *< cy 
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„% they are in hopes of gaining a greater 
* ſhare of my favourable opinion by load- 
« ing their hook thick with ſuch bate.” 
Many alfo give credit to Homer, (though 
he has undoubtedly invented many things 
of Achilles) relying on this one circum- 
ſtance as the ſtrongeſt proof of his veraci- 
ty. that he did not write of any ferſon then 
living, and therefore they could not ima- 


pins why he ſhould hive recourſe to ſalſ- 
10d. : 


Let this, my writer, then be dauntleß, not 
to be corrupted, free, a lover of truth and 
bold ſpeaking ; who will call a fig a fig, 
and a boat a boat; giving up nothing through 
friendſhip or hatred ; not too apt to ſpare 
or pity, or affected by ſhame or baſhful- 
neſs. Let him be an equitable judge, and 
well- di ſpoſed to all. ſo as not to give any 
more than their right. In his writings let 

him appear a ftranger of no city, his own 

law-gtiver, ſubject to nothing, not regard- 
ing what this perſon or that perſon may 
think, but relating the real facts. 

Thucydides therefore wrely laid down 
this rule, and dillinguiſhed hiſtorick virtue 
from vice, (ſeeing Herodotus in ſuch eſ- 
teem as to have his books named even' 
ſrom the Muſes.) Saying, ** That he 
wrote rather for a laſting inheritance 
than for a preſent conteſt ; neither did 
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he choole to fabulize, but to hand the 
facts down to poſterity as they really 
happened.“ —Adding, that a man of 
ſenſe would propoſe ſome moral, good end 
in his hif ory ; that if ſunilar circumſtances 
mould occur hereafter, men might be 
taught how to behave properly in their 
preſent fituation, by what 1s pointed out 
to them in former ae | 


150 


May I meet with a writer of this ſtamp; 
who is not violently attached to that lan- 
guage and force of eloquence which is ſnarp 
and vehement, with a continuation of pe- 
riods, and a confuſ on of arguments, and 
other parts of rhetorick; but ſits down to 
write with a more peaceable temper. Let 
him have a well ordered mind, endowed 
with ſolid underſtanding, and let his lan- 
guage be plain and polite, ſo as to make 
his ſubject eaſy to be underſtood. 

Hartig thus placed frecdom and truth as 
checks upon the writer's genius, ſo alſo 
with reſpect to his language, let it be his 
principle aim to make what he writes plain 
and clear, neither uſing unknown or out of 
the way terms, nor trite common vulgar 
expreſſions, but let it be ſuch as the vul- 
gar may underſtand, and the learned ap- 
prove of. Let it be ornamented with fi- 
gures not too turged or far-fetched ; other- 
wiſe his narration will be like foop over- 
Tpiced. 1 


* 


Let 
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Let him alſo be acquainted with poetry, 
and uſe poetical expreſſions, ſince the 
language of hiftory ſhould be grand and 
elevated, particularly in deſcribing armies 
or battles by land or ſea. For then ſhe 
will require a poctick blaſt to ſwell her 
fails, and carry her bark aloft over ' the 
ſummit of the waves. Let his language, 
however, be ſimple when he is to relate 
beautiful and great actions, which ſeem to 
require to be raiſed and equalled by the 
diction as much as poſſible; but let it not 
corrupt, nor above meaſure enthuſiaſtick. 
For then is he in the greateſt danger of 
exceeding his bounds, and of ruſhing into 
Poetic frenzy. Then ſhould they parti- 
cularly obey the rein, and be prudent; 
knowing, that as horſes may be too ſpirit- 
ed, ſo words may be too much raiſed. It 
would be better, therefore, if the elocu- 
tion ſnhould attend the genius, as if on 
horſe-back, in an hand-gallop, fill hold- 
ing by the pummel of the ſaddle, leſt he 
be thrown by his impetuoſity. 

And in your compoſition of names make 
uſe of ſuch asare moderate and well known, 
neither too diſtracted and ſeparated, (for 


that is harſh,) nor ending for the moſt part 


in rhyme, as they generally do. The one 
is faulty, the other diſagreeable to the 


bearers. 
Neither 
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Netther ſhould the facts be collected 
merely as they happened, but he. ſhould 
conſider them often with labour and aſſidu- 


ity; he ſhould chiefly dwell upon what he 


himſelf was preſent at and ſaw. If he can- 


not do that, then let him depend on thoſe 
who give the moſt impartial accounts, and 


whom any one would pronounce to have 
neither ſwelled nor diminiſhed their ac- 


counts through favour or averſion. And 


next on him who is cleareſt in his conjec- 
tures, and produces the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments for his probabilities. n 

And when hie has collected all or moſt of 


His facts, let him firſt form them into a com- 


mentary, a body without beauty or regu- 
larity. Afterwards, let him reduce them 


into order, beautify them, add the colour- 


ing of expreſſion, ſuit his language to them 


and diſpoſe them properly. 


In ſhort, let him be like Homer's' Ju- 


piter, · one time beholding the warkke 
Thracians, at another time the Myſians; 


fo let him ſometimes attend to the Roman 


affairs, and from his lofty abode, acquaint 


us how things appear to him; and let him 


ſometimes regard the Parthians, and if 
they come to an engagement, let him ob- 


ſerve both parties. And in drawing them 


up, let him not attach himſelf only to 
one party, or to one hor ſeman or foot man 


un! ef” 
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unleſs a Brefides advances, or a Demoſthenes 
oppoſes his aſcent, Let him attend chiet- 
ly to the commanders, hear their orders, 


and point out how, or with what deſign 
and intention they iſſued them. And when 


hey engage, let him fſh:w both partes 
equally, and weigh their actions juſtly, 
tas in a ballance; let bim purſue with the 


purſuers, and fly with them that really. 


fly. 

And let him be moderate in all this, and 
not make us ſick with his unſkilfulneſs and 
childiſhneſs, but do every thing gently; 
and after dwelling for. a time on ſome 
things, let him, if neceſſary, turn to others. 
Which having finiſhed, let him again return 


to what he left, if they require it, and let 


him haſten to relate his facts, and if poſ- 
fible, keep time with them. Let him fly 
from Armenia to Media, and from thence 
with.,the rapidity of an arrow, to Iberia, 
from thence 'to Italy, that he may not 
loſe time. _ EET nt 
His mind ſhould be exactly like a look- 


ing-glaſs, ſedate, clear, and quite con- 


centrical, to repreſent the facts received 
Juſt as he conceives them to, be, not pre- 


pofierous, di coloured, or. disfigured, — 


or an hiſtorian does not write like a rhe- 
torician ; what he is to recount are already 
told, for they are facts. He ought, indeed, 
CV | 1 
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to reduce them to order and relate them. 
He is not, therefore, to invent what to 
ſay, but only to conſider how to relate pro- 
« be. hat has been done.” In ſhort, 
we ſhould conſider an hiſtoriau in the ſame 
light with a Praxiteles, or Phydias, or 
Alcamenus, or ſome ſuch ſtatuary. For 
they do not make the gold, or ſilver, or 
ivory, or other materials which they make 
ule of. "Theſe are provided for x Sem by 
the people of Eliſperhaps, or by the Athe- 
nians, or the Argives; their buſineſs is 
only to form, cut, poliſh, join together, 
fit, and adorn the ivory. with flowers of 
gold; their art conſiſts. only in properly 
an their materials. Such alſo is the 
hiſtorians work; to arrange his facts in a 
beautiful order, and to diſplay them in 
the moſt conſpicuous manner. And when 
the hearer imagines he actually ſees the 
things that are related, and therefore prai- 
ſes the writer, then his work confers great 
and . peculiar honour on this hiſtorical 
Phidias. 5 das 
_ Having then all things prepared, let him 
ſometimes begin without a preface, when 
the ſubject. does not require one to explain 
ſomething before hand; and his relating 
the facts clearly, will be a good ſubſtitute _ 
for a preface. - | 
If he uſes a preface, let him not, like 
+. 16 Rhetoricians, take three heads, but be 
| content 
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eontent with two; and paſſing by benevo- 


lence, let him only require attention and 
comprehenſion in his hearers. Their atten- 
tion he will command, if they are ſatisfied 
that he is going to recite either what is 
great or neceſſary, or what concerns our- 
ſelves, or, is uſeful. And he will make 


what is to follow eaſy to be comprehended 


and plain, by explaining the cauſes, and 
reducing his facts to certain heads. 


The beſt hiſtorians make uſe of ſuch 


prefaces. Thus, Herodotus “ That ſuch 
great and wonderful actions, which diſplay iÞe 
Grecian viclories, and the defeats of the Bar- 
barians, may not be blotted out by time.. 
Thucydides alſo, As ] hope 1his war will 
be efleemed great and worthy io be recounted, 
and of more conſequence than any that preceded 
it, as containing in it many ſevere diflrefſes.” _ 
It is a great mattgr that the preface be 
long or ſhort as ſuits the ſubject. But let 
it be neat, and the tranfition to the main 
work natural, For the body of your hiſ- 
tory muſt be long. Let it be, therefore, 
fet off by the excellence of the narration, 
preceding it 3 and uniformly, and of 
a piece with it, ſo as neither to exceed 
or fall ſhort of it. Let alſo perſpicuity 
flouriſh in your language, being, 2s I be- 
fore ſaid, worked into the complication 
of your ſubject; for it will render every 
| 7 thing 
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thing free and perfect. And the firſt being 
complete, it will ſo introduce the next, 
which adheres, and is as it were chained 
to it, as never to be ſeparated from it; 
nor will they ſeem different narratives 
depending one on the other; but the firſt 
will appear not, only near to, but even 
cloſely connected and blended all through 
with the latter. : 

Brevity, alas! is above all things neceſ- 
fary, eſpecially if it does not proceed from 
a want of matter. And this is to be ac 
quired, not fo much by names and words, 
as by faQs; I mean by running over ſmall 
inſignificant matters, and dwelling on what 
are great. Many things alſo, muſt be paſ- 
fed over. For if you gave a ſeaſt to your 
friends, when all was ready you would 
not introduce ſprats and pulſe amidſt de- 
heacies and ſo many diſhes of birds, wild 
boars, hairs, and panches, although the 
were at hand; but-would overlook theſe 
meaner things. | | 1 
Vou muſt be particularly moderate in 
your deſcription of mountains, or cities, or 
rivers, leſt you ſhould ignorantly ſeem to 
make a parade of words, and to be taken 
up with ſelf, forgetting your hiſtory ; but 
rather ſlightly 9 them over for the ſake 
of propriety and perſpicuity, making your 
eſcape from their intangling charms; as 

(0 you 
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you ſee the great Homer has done, - for 
though he was a poet, he ran over Tantalus, 
Ixion, Tilyus and the reſt. What though _ 
Parthenius, or Euphorius, or Calimachus 
have told us in I don't know-many verſes of 
'Tantalus's bringing the water to his 
lips, or in how many more of Ixion's 
circumvolutions? Yet do you rather follow 
Thucydides example, who feldom falls 
into this error. Obſerve, how conciſe he 
is, whether he deſcribes a machine, or 
explains the manner of a ſiege, (however 
neceſſary or uſeſul they may be), or the 
form of Epipole, or the gate of Syracuſe. 
And when he gives an account of the 
plague, and ſcems to be tedious, conſider 
with yourſelf, and you will ſee his expe- 
dition; and that though he avoided it, yet 
the great variety of the facts retained 
him. 

If, at any time, you are obliged to in- 
troduce any of your characters making a 
ſpeech, let it be quite adapted to the per- 
ſon, and ſuited to the ſubject. Let it 
alſo be moſt perſpicuous, and then you 
may ſhew your oratory and power of 
language. ; : 

Let your praiſes or cenſures be very 
ſparing and guarded, without malevolence, 
and carrying conviction ; let them be alſo 
brief, and not unſeaſonably introduced; 
. | tor 
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for this is not in a law court. Otherwiſe 
you will fall into Theopompus's error, 
who maliciouſly. accuſed many, and often 
digreſſed in order to ſupport. his accuſa- 
tions, inſtead of going on with the hiſ- 
tory. 82 . | 
And if any ſtory comes acroſs you, re- 
late it, but do not aſſert the truth of it, 
but leave it doubtful, that every one may 
determine as they pleaſe, while you will 
be ſafe, and devoted to neither party. 
But above all, remember this one thing, 
(and I will -often remind you of it,) that 
you. do not write merely for the pre- 
ſent times, that thoſe who are not alive 
may praiſe and honour you ; but contend- 
ing for the applauſe of every age, write 
rather for poſterity, and from them exp 
the reward of your labour, when it ſhall 
be ſaid of you,—** This indeed was a man 
of ſpirit and freedom, who was neither a 
flatterer nor a ſervile cringer, but always 
adhered to truth.” A wife man would 
owe this to all the ſhort-lived pleaſures 
he can atpreſent enjoy. NN 
You know what the Enydian architect 
did. Having built the tower of Tharos, a 
moſt excellent and magnificient work, de- 
ſigned by keeping a fire on its top, to be a 
ſignal to mariners far out at ſea, that they 
might not run on Parætonium, a moſt dan- 
| gerous 
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gerous ſhore, and from which, as I am 
told, there is no eſcaping if one falls in 
with it; when the work was finiſhed, he 
cut his own name on the inſide of the 
flone itſelf, and covering it over with a 
Calx and concealing it, he inſcribed the 
king's name on the Calx, knowing that 1a 
a little time the inſcription would fall off 
- with the covering, and diſcover, ** Softra- 


tus, the ſon of Dexiphanes the Enydian, to the - 


preſer ving gods for ihoſe whom the waves 
bring here.” — So that he had regard not only 
to that particular time, or his thort life, but 
even to the time now preſent, and to all 
future times, as long as the tower ſhall ſtand 
and his art remain. | 
So likewiſe ſhould an hiſtorian write, 
with an attention to truth and a deſire of fu- 
ture praiſe, rather than with flattery, to reap 
| the ſweets of preſent applauſe. Ihis, there- 
fore, is the rule and line of hiſtory, by 
which, if writers will be directed, they will 
do well, and pleaſe us. If not, The tub 

_ ell be fill rolling in the Cranium. 
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